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For the New-Yorker. the notice and reward of Philip Maria. Fresh instances of || faithful recorders of public opinion, are disposed to acquit 


SUNSET AND THE DEAD. 


WuaeEs Day among the sunset clouds 
Descends into his golden grave, 
And Evening’s misty curtain shrouds . 
The hill, the plain, the wood, the waye— 
I gaze upon the distant West, 
And oh the memories that swell 
The darkling chambers of the breast— 
I may not teli—I may not tell! 
They are of one who e’er those hills 
Went in the strength of manhood's prime, 
To quaff the tide of Western rills, 
To breathe the breath of Western clime. 
He loved to watch that glorious sky, 
He loved the beam of yon bright star, 
And read them as the emblems high 
Of fame that waited him afar. 
Oxto’s hills and ERte’s wave 
Those hues of splendor still illame, 
And Micaican’s tall forests crave 
The golden kiss upon their bloom: 
The Earth is beauteous as e’er, 
The’sky is decked as gorgeously, 
Nature’s bright eye without a tear, 
But he—her lover—where is he? 
Go where he was—nor is forgot— 
Ask for Yorpot14* where he sleeps; 
A grassy mound will tell the spot 
Where many a pilgrim spirit weeps. 
O world! thy beauties to the eye 
That reads through tears, are cold and dim; 
They cannot bid its sorrow dry, 
Nor charm the heart that mourns for him. 
Wheeling, Va. E. W. B.C. 
* Yondotia is the Aboriginal name for Detroit. 





For the New-Yorker, 


WALLENSTEIN AND CARMAGNOLA, 
FROM AN UNPUBLISHED VOLUME. 


THE personage within the range of modern history whose 
character and fate form the most striking parallel to those of 
Wallens:ein, is the Count of Carmagnola. I am not aware 
that the resemblance has been hitherto noticed, but it is cer- 
tainly worthy of attention. Like Friedland, the Count rose 
from an obscure station, by his prowess and military services, 
to be the leader of urmies; like him, in an uninterrupted ca- 
reer of glory he won power and dominion for his master, and 
for himself wealth, and rank, and faver. The very magni- 
tude of his services also exposed him to the suspicion of a 
jealous sovereign; he became too brave, tow powerful, and 
too fortunate for his own safety. The unaccountable dis- 
grace into which Carmagnola fell with his haughty and ca- 
pricious master, Philip Maria Visconti, Duke of Milan, who 
deprived him of the command and withdrew the troops from 
him, reminds us instantly of Wallenstein’s dismissal ‘ at -Re- 
gensburg in the Diet;’ his stern defiance of the tyrant—his 
relinquishment of fealty, and desertion to his enemies, dis- 
play a spirit kindred to that of the hero of the ‘ thirty. years’ 
war.’ Still more wonderful is the parallel in his brilliant 
success, and the haughty self-reliance generated thereby ; inJ 
his ambiguous conduct when he hal outgrown control, which 
could not fail to awaken and indeed to justify suspicion; in 
the soldier-like confi.lence and security that laid him open to 
the machinations of his secret foes; and in the davk doom 
which, in an unguarded hour, descended upon him. 

Francesco Buffo, afterward Generalissimo of the armies of 
Milan, was the son of a peosant at Carmagnola, and served 


&8 a private soldier under the celebrated condottiero, Facino | 


Cane. Icrivelli, who wrote his life in the Biografia Pie- 
montese, states, that while yet a youth feeding-his flocks, his 
proud bearing and the bold spirit manifest in his looks at- 
tracted the attention of a soldier of fortune, who invited him 
‘0 accompany him to the wars. His achievements received 





valor led to greater promotions; till he was raised to the 
command of the whole Milanese army, and received, in fur- 
ther testimony of gratitude from the Prince, the title of Count 
of Castelmoro, and the hand of his kinswoman, Antoinetta 
Visconti. ~ 

But ere long, the fame he acquired, thé enthusiastic attach- 
ment of the soldiery to him, the very greatness of his services, 
covpled with his independent and haughty character—and, 
it is probable, the machinations of envious rivals—changed 
the favor of the despotic Prince into implacable enmity 
toward him, Irritated by the studied affronts lavished upon 
him, and by the contemptuous silence with-which ali his re- 
monstrances were treated, Carmagnola demanded audience 
of the sovereign for the purpose of redress. - When this was 
tefused him in spite of his expostulations, he addressed Philip 
‘imself, whom he could see, says Bigli, through the loop- 
holes of the walls, reproaching him for his ingratitude and 
perfidy, and openly menacing him. He then instantly took 
horse, and rode at full speed to the frontiers of Savoy, where 
he revealed to his native Prince, the Duke of thet province, 
the ambitious plans of Visconti; and passing on to. Venice, 
where he was received by the Doge and Senate with open 
arms. Having, by lis representations and his eloquence, in- 
duced them to decide upon the treaty with Florence, and 
war with Milan, he was appointed to the nd of the 
Venetian army againet his former master. Unprecedented 
euccess distinguished his first campaign. The brilliant vic- 
tories he obtained at length deprived the Milanese of any 
hope of a prosperous issue to their enterprise; the tyrant 
Duke trembled on his throne; and thes Commissaties of 
Venice, who were in the camp with Carmagnola, strongly 
urged him to lose no time in advancing upon the capital, to 
put an end to the war by utterly demolishing the power of 
Philip Maria. 

Now became evident the effect of uniform good fortune on 
the successful gencral, and the disadvantages to Venice cen- 
nected with the employment of foreign condottieri. The 
numerous prisoners taken in the battle of Macolo were recog- 
niged by many of Carmagnola’s soldiers as ancient comrades ; 
almost all had in former times served under the general, 
when he led the forces of Milan; the victors consequently 
speedily availed themselves of the usual privilege, and re- 
leased nearly all their prisoners. The Commissaries loudly 
remonstrated with the chief against such an abandonment of 
the fruits of his victory. Carmagnola only replied by in- 
quiring how many captives remained; and being informed 
about four hundred, gave orders that they also should be set 
at liberty. 

The subsequent unaccountable conduct of this great gen- 
eral, which resulted in disasters to the Venetian republic, has 





been much commented upon; but strange as it may appear, 
nothing that can be received as authentic has been recorded, 
decisive either of his guilt or innocence. _The terms of his 
accusation at Venice were, that he was in league with Philip 
Maria, ‘to refuse assistance to Trevisani, and not to take 
Cremona;’ and it is asserted that confession of guilt was 
wrung from him by torture, and confirmed by the production 
of letters under his own hand.’ But his crime was proved by 


“no authentic testimony ; nor did the conditions of the alleged 


compact transpire. The impenetrable mystery that uswally 
enveloped the proceedings of the Council of Ten broods over 
his trial, if trial-it may be called. It is at the least improba- 
ble that a secret compact should exist between two individ- 
uals like the Duke of Milan and the Count,of Carmagnola ; 
the chief well knew, and had dearly proved, the selfish jeal- 
ousy and perfidy of his ancient master; was it likely that he 
should league with him in secret 1—or that the Duke should 
again repose trust in the haughty leader who bad openly de- 
fied him, and whom Le hid persecuted into exile? 





him of other offence than inordinate wealth, and “ a haughti- 
ness of bearing insulting to Venetian citizens, and odious to 
all.”* Among later historians who have examined the facts 
impartially, the only one who seems fully convinced that he 
suffered under a just*sentence, is the Count Verri. It is 
probable that the important question, like that of Wallen- 
stein’s treason, will for ever remain undecided. 

The circumstances of his-trial and condemnation mean- 
while remain on record, as another illustration of the dark 
policy of the Venetian government. “ Peresiving,” says 
Machiavelli, ‘‘that Carmagnola had become old in their 
service, they-yet neither wished nor dared to dismiss him, 
from 4 fear of losing that which he had acquired for them ; 
for their own security, therefore, they were compelled to put 
him to death.” His past conduct had already been the sub- 
ject of discussion; for-it is recorded ‘‘ that while residing at 
Venice, during the short interval of peace, and laden daily 
with new honors, as he one morning attended the levee in 
the ducal palace, he found the Prince but just returning frem 
a council that had sat in debate all night. ‘Shall I offer 
good morrow, or good even?’ was the sportive and unsus- 
pecting inquiry of the soldier. ‘Our consultation has been 
indeed protracted,’ replied the Doge with a gracious smile, 
‘and nothing has more frequeatly occurred in it than the 
mention of your name.”” 


Although the Senate had.resolved upon the death of their 
general, their determination was kept secret many months. 
Carmagnola was at length summoned to Venice, ‘under pre- 
texts of high respect and consideration which might have 
deceived the most veteran intriguer,’ to assist with his ad- 
vice the great Council in its deliberation upon the proposals 
of peace. The precautions adopted to secure his person were 
managed to appear as demonstrations of extraordinary re- 
spect. He wasescorted through the territory of Vicenza and 
Padua by a large body of troops; when he embarked on the 
Lagune, he found in waiting the Signori di Notte, with their 
officers; and at the entrance of the city he was solicited to 
repair to the palace of the Doge, before entering his own. 
‘** On entering thy Prince’s mansion, its gates were closed— 
all strangers were excluded, and the Count's suite was dis- 
missed with an intimation that their master was to be enter- 
tained with a banquet by the Doge Foscari. While Carmag- 
nola, awaiting his.audience, remained in convérsation with 
the members of the Collegio, the Doge excused himself till 
the following morning, on a plea of indisposition. As it 
grew later, the unsuspecting prisoner took his leave, and the 
attendant nobles, seemingly in order to pay yet further re- 
spect to their illustrious visitor, accompanied him te the 
palace court. There, as he took the ordinary path to the 
gates, one of them requested him to pass over to the other 
side, toward the prisons.. ‘That is not my way,’ was his re- 
mark ; and he was significantly answered— It is your way !’ 
As he crossed the threshold of the dungeon, the fatal truth 
flashed upon him, and he exclaimed with a deep sigh, ‘I see 
well enough that I am a dead man!’ and in reply to some 
consolation: offered by his companions, he added words fully 
expressive ‘of his conviction“that life was forfeited. For 
three days he refused all sustenance. At theirexpiration, he 
was led by night to the chamber of torture, and stripped for 
the question; but an arm, formerly broken by a wound re- 
ceived in the service of his judges, prevented the execution- 
ers from lifting him to the hight requisite to give full effect 
to the inhuman application of the strappado; his feet, there- 
fore, were brought to the stoves.” ‘‘ He lingered in prison 
for about three weeks after this examination, and was then 
conducted, after vespers on. the fifth of May, to. the Two 
Columns. Either to prevent him from exciting pity by an 








Many cotemporary historians, usually to be tegarded as i 


enumeration of his former great deeds, or from appealing 
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against a punishment inflicted without due evidence of guilt, 


his motith was carefully gagged; and Sanuto, who has mi- 
nutely recorded the particulars of his last moments, describes 
the dress in which he appeared upon the scaffold.”* 

Even if we admit doubts of the inndcence of this great 
prototype of Wallenstein, every generous feeling of our na- 
ture revolts at the base artifices used to arrest him, and the 
secret process of his condemnation; a painful interest is ex- 
cited by the catastrophe of one so noble and so gifted, whose 
faults must have been those of a superior, even if perverted 
intellect. The ‘semblance of civil proveedings’ maintained 
in his case failed to render his ‘ taking off’ less atrocious than 
the unscrupulous means by which the Austrian government 
despatched the Duke of Friedland. In both instances, as 
has been truly observed, the extenuating plea for the insid- 
ious plot would be, that the general lived in the hearts of his 
soldiers, and was a sovereign, and impregnable, in his own 
camp. In both instances, the open and unsuspicious trust of 
the victim bared his bosom to the blow; each went, without 
misgiving, to his fate; each disregarded the warnings of 
commonplace sagacity ; each was 

‘ Blind, with his deep-seeing eyes.’ 

The subject of Carmagnola has inspired the genius of 
Manzoni, the most distinguished among modern Italian tra- 
gedians; but his play cannot be paralleled with that of Schil- 
ler. The spirit, or rather the usage, of the Italian drama 
required a perfect hero; the poet has not, therefore, availed 
himself of the opportunity of painting the conflict of feeling, 
the struggle of duty with impulse, the ‘ stermy joy, the trem- 
bling hope that wait on m‘ghtiest enterprise,’ which Schiller 
has depicted in his tragedy with such overpowering effect. 
Moral beauty, it was Schiller’s favorite theory, unlike the 
beauty of sense, can have existence only in action and con- 
flict; and this truth he has developed in all his idea! repre- 
sentations. 

Nevertheless, the haughty and unbending character of the 
chief, impatient of control and fearless of consequences, and 
his generous magnanimity, are preserved. The danger tuo 
which these qualities expose him is hinted in Marco’s part- 
ing counsel : 

“ Like all generous spirits 
Who profit others oft to their own wrong, 
And having safely crossed the rugged steeps 
Of sternest emprise, perish on the road 
Which e’en the basest would have trod with ease.” 

Nor is the scene of his arrest, after he is entrapped into 
the hall of the Council of Ten, wanting in grandeur; then 
the mask falls off, and the general encounters, lofty and un- 
appalled, the first view of his inevitable fate. ‘The last in- 
terview with his wife and daughter is full of pathos; and I 
cannot refrain from quoting a few lines of his parting address: 

“ No—no, my loved Matilda! the stern words 
Of vengeance and of hate must never rise 
From thy pure heart, and harass these last moments ; 
Their grief is sacred. Deep, in truth, our wrong ; 
Yet pardon it, and thou shalt quickly feel 
That in the midst of evil joy remains. 
Death, our most cruel foe, can do no more 
Than hasten it, Oh, death is not man’s deed ! 
For then ’t were past endurance ; ‘tis from heaven; 
And heaven with such deep comfort sweetens it 
As man gives not, nor takes. My wife—my child, 
Hear my last-words. With bitterness, I see, 
They fall upon your heart; yet sweet it may be 
One day to dwell onthem. Thou, consort, live— 
Live, and o’ercome thy grief; this hapless one 
Must not be all an orphan. Fly from Venice— 


* * * 7” od 7 
And thou, sweet flower, who in the storm of battle 
Didst bloom to cheer me, thou dost droop thy head ! 
The tempest sweeps above, and rudely shakes thee! 
Thy bosom heaves with sobs ; upon my breast 
I feel thy burning tears, and cannot wipe them! 
Thou seem’st to ask, Matilda, pity frem me; 
Alas! I can do nought; but well thou know’st, 
To the bereaved, in heaven there is a Father. 
Confide in Him, and live for tranquil days, 
If not for joy ; such surely must await thee. 
Why has the rushing tide of anguish burst 
Upon thy morn of life, if all the rest 


* See Sketches from Venetia» History—the narrative condensed 


May not be bright and tranquil? Live, 
This sorrowing mother. * * * 
Gonzaga, take the hand which thou hast oft 
Pressed on the morn of battle, when we parted 
Doubtful to meet again; Wilt thou now clasp it, 
And pledge thy faith that thou wilt hencefurth be 
Guide and protector to these helpless ones, 

Till they are rendered to their kindred ? 


and cherish 
* 


Gonzaga. This 
T swear. 
Carmagnola, I die content. When thou return’st 


Unto the field, salate my brethren there; 

Say I died innocent; thou hast been witness 

To all my deeds—my thoughts, and know’st how truly. 
Say that my sword was never yet profaned 

With treachery’s stain ; tis I who am betrayed. 
When trumpets sound—when te the eager winds 
Your banners wave, think on your ancient comrade. 
And when, the battle o’er, upon the field 

The priests shall offer mournfully to heaven 

Their sacrifices for the dead, think on me. 

I, too, once hoped my destiny reserved me 


To die upon the field.” E. F. E. 


From the American Monthly for May. 

ESSAYS FROM THE FIRE-SIDE—NO. II. 

BY FELIX MERRY, GEnT. 
THE CITY AND THE COUNTRY. 

“T have passed all my days in London, uutil I have formed so many 
and intense local attachments as any of you mountaineers can have 
done with dead nature. *« « «* The wonder of these sights im- 
pels me into night-walks about her crowded streets, and I often shed 
tears in the motley Strand from fulness of joy at so much life.” 

Charles Limb. Letter to Wordsworth. 

By dwelling long in a great city, the heart gradually 
gathers around it those every-day habits of affection, which 
in the end prove as strong for bricks and mortar as for bub- 
bling springs and green fields. The customs of daily life 
will beget a friendship even with stocks and stones; the hu- 
man interest that lives in a city attaches it to us as to an in- 
dividual; the very absence of nature fastens the thoughts 
more upon man. In passing along its streets, we are every 
moment arrested either by some display of wealth or pover- 
ty, some foib’e or weakness, or a chance unstudied trait of 
character, that touches the soul more nearly than the best 
array of hawthorn hedges or sloping fields. From looking 
at men in large masses in the city. we come to separate many 
little annoyances uf manner and disposition (that will cling 
to the man in the country,) and open the soul to a purer spirit 
of philanthropy. Charity has a larger heart in the wide- 
spread city, where the notes of distress plead oftener; where 
the ranks of life are thinly filled, we have little compassion 
for the vagrant who strays frum his station; but here we do 
not wonder, that in so varied a machine some parts should 
be out of order. The real practical virtues will be sooner 
found in the city, where they are kept in finer exercise.— 
Philosopheis were never formed in the country, though they 
have retired to the groves and sea-shore to muse over the 
materials they have gathered in crowded streets and assem- 
blies. Poets have always found an exceeding sympathy in 
the rural objects of fields and meadows, while few have sung 
of the streets and houses. To our mind there is much po- 
etry even in Cockaigne, which is not, after all, so hackneyed 
or common-place a district as the far be-rhymed Arcadia. I 
love the country well; but here, by my fire-side, I may in- 
dulge a preference for the city—at Jeast in this wintry season. 





At this calm hour of the night, when that gaudy show-man, 
the sun, has laid aside his tricksy hues of the day, I had ra- 
ther be with these dim gray walls than the finest company of 
forest trees in ourland. Yonder snug vista of streets, thrown 
into little masses of shade and relief by the light of the guar- 
dian lamps, has an admirable air of compact comfort and 
staid respectability, seldom inherited by the flighty, scattered 
country villages. 

A walk at night in the country is lonely and inhospitable, 
| haunted by ghosts and goblins, the ignis fatuus, and deceitful 
will-o’-the-wisp. I am noc partial either to watch-dogs or 
stray cattle; strange sounds are sometimes heard on the air, 
and a cool, mysterious breath felt coming over the face during 
the pauses of the wind, that I do not altogether understand 
or relish. I like the feeling of security there is in streets 
and avenues, as I turn round an accustomed corner on my 
way; I like not to stand alone on the shell, as it were, of 
the round world, with nothing but those riotous brawlers, 
the winds, about me, and above, the far-away heaven.— 
Houses are friendly in themselves; the lights from the half- 
cuctained windows open before me comfortable images of 
pleasure; the warm leather-capped watchmen that I meet 
are tokens of safety; sometimes I come upon a party break- 
ing up at a door-way with always a hearty laugh and gay 
saying on the steps—the conclusion of a merry evening, and 
catch some broken sentence to build a few thoughts upon, 
that will lighten my footsteps. I do not find these things in 
the country. 
are better companions than the 


forth sermons-to the wayfarer, (I once heard a Most im 
pressive one from a tall dry pine, old from the blasts of 
storms and tempests, with arms pointed out to the pe 
a canonical vestment of dark moss;) but the former uner 
more weighty homilies. If walls had but human 
they oats tell more ry tales than the most inven 
novelist ever contrived; they are strange confidants y; 
the goodness ard evil of life I have latened to had 
discourse from the frequent ruins of some old family 

in this sacrilegious city of overthrow and confusion, You 
will occasionally see, in the older and more retired streets, a 


walls rising from a mixed mass of stones and rubbish, sup. 
porting the broken fragments of a staircase, and disclosing 
the side of an old, once snugly-furnished drawing-room. The 
carved wainscoting, with the paper, remains on the 

figured over with satin flowers which ].ave smiled on old 
scenes of cheerful mirth and festivity; while the chimney ig 
yet blackened with the merry fires of yesterday. Where are 





most melancholy picture of desolation—the stark plundered 





the actors and the voices that anciently filled the gay room 
and thronged the stairway? Many a good welcome has 
been warmly spuken; and kind farewell, and gentle compli | 
ment, and parting God's blessing been uttered in the 
whose sounds yet linger on my ears,—airy syllables of the 
past, that greet the heart like words whispered of old to 
man by the angels. I feel the flight of years and the sense 
of time stronger here than L would by the ruins of Rome or 
Athens. History is poor indeed to this household record. | 
care not who sat a thousand years ago on the throne of the 
Cresars (empty sound ;) but I would have memory jealousof 
these homely incidents. 

The churches of the city are an appendix tothe house 
holds. They are solemn monuments in stone to the me 
of human life. The brief parish register records in short 
hand characters the history of many generations in their 
births, marriages, and deaths,—a slender eritome of out 
parti-colored existence. From this association with the 





past, the silent walls of the church, rising amid the sordid, 
bustling streets, have a living interest apart from the pre — 
sent. Here, too, ancient families live in their graves and; 
monuments, sometimes to be plucked forth, and scattered, | 
‘the sexton kens not whither.” The old dramatist Web 
ster, whose imagination frequently broods over the last rem 
nant of mortality, and has a secret sympathy with the sculp 
tured effigies of tombs and the solitary vaults of the chureh- 
yard, had seen these abuses of the grave. A requiem over 
some departed character of the drama in one of his plays, 
“‘ The Devil’s Law Case,” proceeds, 
——— “then rest_ye, gentle bones; yet pray 

That when by the precise you are view'«, 

A supersedeas be not sued, 

To remove you to a place more airy, 

That in your stead they may keep change, 

Stock-fish, or sea-coal; for the abuses 

Of sacrileges have turn’d graves to wilder uses. 4 

How then can any monument say, 

Here rest these bones til! the last day, 

When time, swift both of foot and feather, 

May bear them the sexton kens not whither.” 
The church must be removed before the march of Mammon 
—Ah! such a remove is no nearer the skies. The founde 
tions of the church were never yet well laid in covetousness. 

The destruction of an old church in the city, that has stood 
amid the homes and fire-sides of a whole generation, is 
mournful sight. The laborers in the scene of devastation, 
scattered over the walls, seem like a band of evil spirits inan 
Arabian tale sent to destroy the favorite work of a good deity. 
With every loosened stone falls to the ground the prayer of 
some pious founder and benefactor. The monuments pl 
from the walls lie strewed on the ground ; the grave-stones 
are broken on the tombs; the sacred vaults, filled with the 
ashes of the dead who were buried there with Christian be 
rial, are laid open to the day. 

How different is this premature destruction, from the de 
cay that comes gently upon the village church by the slow 
hand of time !—who, cruel monster as he is repr is 
gradual in his work and offers no rude violence. The time 
worn edifice is graceful in decay; the sombre weather-stf 





eaten in upon the structure, and the verdant moss cli 

thé mouldering buttress, take away the gense of 

The green ivy covers the ruin, not as a funeral pall, bat s 
heliday garment wornin May. Nature, indeed, touches with 
a gentler hand than man. In her own forest temple, sbe 
builds up, with a more classic order of architecture, the 
springing shafts of the plant, the firm buttress and solid 
lar of the oak, the groined arches of the upper branches, 
the drooping pendants of the leaves. She conceals 

cay with the rich hues and coloring of Autumn. The ripe 
leaf falls shaken by the wind, like the dying pilgrim sum 
moned away by some airy messenger. 








. “| 
Awecpotr.—A brother of our acquaintance, in passing 
one of his stated appointments, stopped and preached for* 
church on the way. In his discourse, he animadverted 
some severity on the disgraceful practice of intemperance, 
especially among professors of religion. Upon visiting ® 
neighbor! , be was told that he had hurt some of 
















from Sanuto. 
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trees; the latter, it is trué, are notable preachers, holding 


the brethren’s feelings; and in a second discourse be apole 
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—_ —— 
to this effect: —I understand, my brethern, that when 
gsc Jast here I was so unfortunate as to hurt some of your 
feelings by my remarks upon drunkenness. Since nothing was 
farther from my inteztions, I feel that it is my duty to make 
an , which is this ;—Being a stranger here I must 
solemly declare that I did not know that there was a drunk- 
ard belonging to this church!’ The hint had its effect. The 
ra were drunkards, and at the next church meeting 








were excluded. Fact. Biblical Recorder. 
For the New-Yorker. 
THE COTTAGE-GIRL. 


I saw a little cottage-girl, 
With joy upen her face, 

Trip lightly o'er the dew-wet grass, @» 
As if on truant race, 

To pluck the freshly opened flowers, 
And place them in her hair, 

Or bind them round her brother’s brow, 
So beautiful and fair. 

She sweetly sang a mountain song, 
As she danced along in glee, 

And gaily shook her raven curls 
That hung so light and free. 

Her mellow voice rang o’er the fields, 
And filled the morning air 

With notes as soft and rich and clear 
As if from bright nymph there. 


She stopped beside a babbling brook, 
Her ringlets threw aside, 

And blushed to see her own bright face 
Reflected in its tide ; 

Then filled her cup from its crystal wave, 
And gaily tripped away, 

With step as light and air as free 
As wild gazelle at play. 


Her heart was pure, her spirit free 
As the mountain air she breathed, 

And her young brow, so bright and fair, 
Tn innocence was wreathed. 

The crystal spring from mountain side, 
In sunbeam sparkling bright, 

Was not more pure than her young heart, 
So buoyant and so light. 


Her home was on the mountain wild, 
And there she'd planted flowers ; 
There oft her mother sat and sang 
Away the evening hours: , 
And there she’d known but Innocence, 
The brightest gem of youth, 
And her sweet face a mirror was 
Of purity and truth. 


E. S. K. 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 
FEMALE PORTRAIT GALLERY, FROM SCOTT.—No. IIL. 
ALICE LEE. 

From Marmion to Woodstock is a wide step—it passes 
over the greater portion of Sir Walter’s life—they belong in- 
deed to periods as widely different as they are widely apart. 
Marmion belongs to the spring, Woodstock to the autumn. 
The one is fresh, eager, and impetuous, there are the winds 
of March, and the flowers of April; it abounds with that pro- 
digality of power and beauty which belongs to the year’s first 
and lavish season. The other has the same power and the 
same beauty—but the exercise of the one is skilful, and the 
display of the other mellowed. But it is in the writer's self 
that the chief change is found—many a hue has faded from 
the landscape—many a green leaf turned yellow since the 
exquisite introductions ushered in the various cantos. Many 
a pulse, too, has lost its elasticity—many a warm quick emo- 
tion sleeps to awaken no more: the heart loses its youth 
while the mind is in all its vigor. In one of the memoranda 
of the deeply-affecting journal in the last volume of ‘‘ Scott’s 
Life,” he observes: —‘‘ People say that the whole human 
frame in all its parts and divisions, is gradually, in the act, of 

ying and renewing. What a curious timepiece it would 
be that could indicate to us the moment this gradual and in- 
sensible change had so completely taken place that no atom 
was leit of the original person who had existed at a certain 
period, but there existed in his stead another person having 
the same thews and sinews, the same face and lineaments, 
the Same consciousness—a new ship built on an old plank— 
& pair of transmigrated stockings like those of Sir John Cut- 
, all green without one thread of the original black left! 
ngular, to be at once another and the same.” 
By-the-by, this doctrine of perpetual transmigration would 
curious plea to urge for the non-fulfilment of former en- 
gagements; seven years is [ believe the time allotted for the 
uae change. Now, might not a man encumbered with 
plead at the expiration of the period in the Courts of 
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tracted those debts? Or might not an inconstant couple sue 
for a divorce, on the plea that neither were the individuals 
who originally married? But as— 
‘ Ia these nice quibbles of the law, 
Good sooth, I am no wiser than a daw,’ 
Tshall leave these intricate questions to closer casuists. But 
if the outward world be changed, how much more changed is 
that within! 
‘’ Tis not from youth’s sweet cheek alone, 
The bloom that fades so fast, 
But the tender bloom of the heart is gone 
Before its youth be past.’ 

We set out in life, generous, frank, and confiding ; the first 
emotion is always kind and lofty—we are eager to love, for 
we feel that affection is enjoyment, and that ‘ happiness was 
born a twin.’ The world seems filled with beauty, and our 
very fancies are tangible delights. 

‘ We clothe thie palpable and the familiar 
With golden exhalations from the dawn.’ 
But the mist melts away, and. with it half the loveliness of 
the landscape: we are startled to find in how many illusions 
we have indulged. The dew-drops that glittéred as if just 
melted from some fairy rain-bow, are shaken from the 
bough, and there hangs the bare and thorny branch—old 
friends have fallen from us and their memory is sad :— 
‘ They come in long procession led, 
‘The cold, the faithless, and the dead.’ 

It is no longer easy to supply their place—love is no longer 
the easy and the credulous. We investigate the motive, 
where we once trusted to the impulse: we doubt, because 
we have been deceived: we cannot choose but remember 
how of.en our kindliest feelings have been wasted, and our 
confidence been betrayed. The dark past flings its shadow 
forward on our path like a perpetual warning ; it is no longer 
easy.to spring into-the sunshine. We all grow wiser, but 
assuredly we are grown colder and graver. The sadness of 
youth is half poetry. Wordsworth truly says 


‘In youth sad fancies we affect, 
In luxury of disrespect 
Of our own prodigal excess 
Of too familiar happiness.’ 
Youth has sorrows, but maturity has cares, and the care is 
harder to bear than the sorrow. Circumstances, too, may 
change around us; and the trouble that comes late in the 
day is a heavy burden. We have no longer the alacrity of 
spirit that feels but half the weight it carries. I know noth- 
ing so touching as the account in * Scott's Memoirs’ of how 
different the medes of composition which led to the produc- 











*stminster, that he was not the person who actually con- 


tion of Marmion and of Woodstock. The poet of Marmion 
delighted in the external impulse—the verse rose sounding 
in his ears while loitering beneath the tall old ash-trees with 
the wind in their branches and the sunshine on their leaves. 
He caught his melody when 
‘—_——thoughts awake 
By lone St. Mary’s silent lake.’ 
The battle of Flodden filled his mind when “ he used to de- 
light in walking his powerful black steed up and down by 
himself in the Porto Bello sands within the beating of the 
surge, and now and then you would see him plunge in his 
spurs, and go off as if at the charge, with the spray dashing 
about him. As we rode back tv Musselburgh, he often came 
and placed himself beside me to repeat the verses that he 
had teen composing during the pauses of our exercises.” 
Lockhart remarks, ‘‘ I well remember his saying, as I rode 
with him across the hills from Ashestiel to Newark. one day 
in his declining years—‘ Oh, man, I had many a grand gal- 
lop among these traes, when I was thinking of Marmion, but 
a trotting canny pony mast serve me now.’ ”’ 

Scott apologizing—ah, needlessly !—for the exquisite epis- 
tles to his friends in ‘ Marmion’ says—“ I was still young, 
light-hearted, and happy—and ‘ out of the abundance of the 
heart the mouth speaketh.’ ” 

* Look on this picture and on this.’ 
It would be sacrilege to alter one word of Lockhart’s touch- 
ing, deeply touching, description of his literary labors years 
afterwards. 

“ He read, and noted, and indexed. with the pertinacity 
of some pale compiler in the British Museum ; but rose from 
such employment, not radiant and buoyant as after he had 
been feasting himself among the teeming harvests of fancy, 
but with an aching brow, and eyes on which the dimness of 
years had begun to plant some specks, before they were sub- 
jected again to that straining over small print and difficult 
MS. which had no doubt been familiar to them in the early 
time, when, in-Shortreed’s phrase, ‘ he was making himself.’ 
It was a pleasant sight when one happened to take a peep 
into his den, to see the white head erect, and the smile of 
conscious inspiration on his lips; while the pen, held boldly 
and at a commanding distance, glanced steadily and gaily 
along a fast blackening page of the ‘ Talisman.’ It now 
often made me sorry to catch a glimpse of him; stooping and 
poring with his spectacles, amidst piles of authorities, a little 
note-book in the left hand, that had always been at liberty for 
patting Maida.” Sir Walter himself often alludes in his 
Journal to his disinclination for composition, and the way in 


which, during the progress of Woodsteck, he had to force his 








mind to che task. In one part, it_is ‘I hope to better 
to-night; if I do not, 1 shall get ill, and then I not be 
able to kcep my engagements,” Then come enu- 
merations of the number of pages written, and remarks on 
the physical weakness. ‘1 am a good deal jaded, and will 
not work till after dinner. There is a sort of drowsy vacil- 
lation of the mind attends fatigue with me:—I can command 
my pen as the school-copy recommends, but cannot equally 
command my thoughts, and often write one word for ano- 
ther.” In addition are perpetual recurrences to the pecuni- 
ary difficulties in which he is involved 1—difficulties whose 
endurance sets the rack and wheel at defiance; they are.— 

‘ Tortures the poor alone can know, 

The proud alune can feel.’ 

Yet these were the circumstances under which Woodstock, 
one of the most striking and original of his works, was pro- 
duced. The history of most fictions would be far stranger 
than fictions themselves; but it would be a dark and sad 
chronicle. Half the works that constitute the charm of our 
leisure, that give their own interest to the long November 
evening, or add to the charm of a summer noon beneath the 
greenwood tree, are the offspring of poverty and of pain. Dr. 
Joh wrote Rasselas to ae te feet icon respect of the 
living to the dead—his mother’s funeral expenses. How 
often is the writer obliged to put his own trouble, his suffer- 
ing, or his sorrow aside to finish his task! The hand may 
tremble, the eyes fill with unbidden tears, and the temples 
throb with feverish pain, yet how often is there some hard 
and harsh necessity, which says, “the work must be dene.” 
Readers, in general, think little of this: they will say, 
‘Dear! how delightful to be able to write such charming 
things! how it must amuse you!” I believe if there were 
only the author’s amusement in the case it would fall very 
short of their own; not but what composition has its mo- 
ments of keen and rapid delight when the scene rises vividly 
before you, and the mind is warm with the consciousness of 
its own powers: but these are only ‘ angel visits,’ they do 
not form the staple of any work. Literature soon becomes a 
power, not what it once was, a passion; but literary success, 
like all others, is only to be obtained, and retained, by labor 
—and labor and inclination do not always go together. Take 
all our most eminent writers, and the quantity of work, hard 
work, they have got through, will be found enormous and 
perpetual. Literature, as a profession, allows little leisure, 
and less indulgence. The readers are the gainers? te them 
how little difference does it make that Marmion was written 
in youth, health, and prosperity; while Woodstock was the 
weary task of breaking health, and broken fortunes—their 
amusement is the same! But even tu the most careless, a 
deeper interest is thrown around these volumes, and ev 
littie touch of individuality seema like the familiar inter- 
course of a friend. Lockhart says in the Memoir, “ I know 
not how others interpreted various passages in Woodstock, 
but there were not a few thatcarried deep meaning, for such- 
of Scott's own friends as were acquainted with, not his 
cuniary misfortunes alone, but the drooping health of his 
wife, and the consolation afforded him by the dutiful devo- 
tion of his daughter Anne, in whose character and demeanor 
a change had occurred exactly similar to that painted in poor 
Alice Lee— a light joyous air, with something of a humor- 
ous expression, which seemed to be looking for amusement, 
had ~anished before the touch of affection, and a calm mel- 
ancholy had supplied its place, which seemed on the watch 
to administer comfort to others.’ ” 
There is a very touching allusion to Miss Scott's anxiety 
about her father’s enjoyments, in the Diary :—“Anne is prac- 
tising Scottish songs, which I take as a kind compliment to 
my own taste, as her’s leads her chiefly to foreign music. I 
think the good girl sees that I wantand must miss her sister's 
peculiar talent in singing the girs of our native country, 
which, imperfect as my musical ear is, make, and have al- 
ways made, the moat pleasing impreesion on me; and so, if 
she puts a constraint un herself for my sake, ] can only say 
in requital, ‘God bless her!’” There is sunshine in a y 
place, and it is soothing to imagine the pleasure that Scott 
must have had while investing the creature of his imagina- 
tion with the love and devotion which had been his own s0- 
lace. There is a striking reality about the character of Alice 
Lee. They are indeed unfortunate who can recall ne like- 
ness, who are not reminded of some actual instance of affec- 
tion lightening adversity, and shedding itg own sweetness 
over the sorrow which it could at least share. Alice Lee is 
among the most loveable of Scott's feminine creations. No 
writer possessed, to a greater degree, that faculty which 
Coleridge so prettily describes in one line— 
“ My eyes make pictures when they're shut.” 


And every appearance of Alice Lee is a picture. We see 
her first in the shadowy twilight, the light step of sub- 
dued to the heavier tread of age; and in the d that 
follows, with what force, and yet what delicacy, we are 
made acquainted with the innermost recesses of the maiden’s 
heart! Alice is at the most interesting .of a woman’s 
existence—when the character is g forming under 
circumstances that develop all the latent qualities. rose 
has opened to the summer—the girl has suddenly become # 


woman. 











Alice Lee’s predominate feeling is attachment to her fa 
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+ her love for her cousin is a gentle and quiet love; it 
to the ease and familiarity of childhood ; it is con- 
by a rival and holier sentiment. Alice’s de- 
to her father is not merely the fulfilment of a duty, i! 
a warmer and keener emotion—there is pity enthu- 
asm blended with her filial piety—she sees the kind-heart- 
ed old man bowed by adversity, mortified in all those inno- 
cent vanities which sit closely to every heart ; his old age is 
of those comforts with which youth may dispense 
t which are hard to lose when they are, and have long 
been, matters both of right and habit. No wonder that his 
child clings to him with a deeper, sadder, tenderness. Who 
can avoid bringing the picture home to Scott himself? his 
difficulties seem peculiarly adapted to awaken the most pain- 
ful sympathy They came upon him in his old age, yet were 
met the noblest spirit of resistance. From the time 
that he feltlabor to be a duty—with what unflinching earn- 
estness did he set about that labor! Not even whien working 
to achieve the dearest objects of his ambition—to become 
the master of Abbotsford—to settle an eldest and beloved 
son in life—did Scott exert himself as he did when the exer- 
tion was for his creditors. It seems doubly hard when we 
think how much others had to do with the burden whose 
weight was upon him even to the grave. 
hile on this subject, may I be permitted a few words 
concerning one to whose memory but harsh and scanty jus- 
tice has been allotted—I allude to the late Mr. Constable? 
Perhaps I may be biased by the recollection of kindness ex- 
tended t to myself when very young. Mr. Constable was the 
first publisher with whom I had ever any communication. 
His peculiarly kind and courteous manner (I went to visit 
some near relatives in the North under his escort) left an 
indelible impression. I was then a child in everything, es- 
pecially judgement; and would as little now venture to pro- 
nounce on affairs of which I can know nothing. But I may 
be allowed to dwell on the genoral benevolence of Mr. Con- 
stable’s character. Sir Walter Scott particularly remarks, 
that Constable’s individuul expenses were moderate, and 
within what his income would have scemed to justify: if he 
failed, it was in the cause of that literature to which he de- 
voted himself with an enthusiasm of an order far beyond the 
mere speculations of profit. There must have been delicacy, 
as well as generosity, in the mind that concealed from the 
author any comparative failure in the sale of his works, lest 
it should damp his genius. Look what its first great pub- 
lisher did for the publishing trade in Edinburgh; with himit 
rose into existence and prosperity, and with him it died. He 
too, was the first person who saw the growing demand of the 
public mind for intellectual food; and the plan of cheap pub- 
lication, so general now, and profitable to so many, was Mr. 
Constable's idea. In his lo:g career, how many owed to 
him kindness and assistance—and how melancholy were its 
closing scenes! The body destroyed—the mind broken 
down: sucl: was the close of the great publisher—and of the 
great author! 

“* Woodstock” belongs to a better time. Scott felt his 
powers vigorous as ever—and no one could imagine and 
dwell upon such a creation as Alice Lee, and not be the bet- 
terand happier. -Every time she appears on the scene she 
brings with her an atmosphere of purity and beauty. How 
lovely is the scene conjured up in the little hut, when the 
evening hymn disturbs, but to make musical, the silence of 
the forest glades; and the words of faith and hope, cheering 
the gentle and maiden heart, which was their worthy tem- 
ple! Again, in what a noble and high spirit is her rejection 
of Charles’s ungenerous suit. Only one of a school, whose 
profligacy was the cold result of vanity, could have insulted 
a purity sosimple and so apparent, by dishonorable affection. 
But it is mockery to use the word affection in such a case. I 
do not believe that affection cen exist without truth, without 
the ideal, and without blending with itself all that is bestand 
most earnest in our nature. Charles thinks far less of Alice 
than of the sneer of Buckingham and the jest of Rochester. 

As I said before, a series of pictures might be formed of 
Alice in the various situations of “ Woodstock.” There are 
three which have always singularly impressed my imngina- 
tion. The first is the little turret, with Dr. Rochecliffe in 
the little turret-chamber, when he proposes to her to make a 
seeming assignation with the King: there is the dignity that 
would light her eyes, the timidity that would color her 
cheek, and the intuitive sense of right that could not for a 
moment tamper with its fine sense of maidenly propriety. 
Then the second, where she stands in the greencoppice look- 
ing, as she thinks, her last on the lover who leaves her under 
the most bitter perversion of her real meaning: her cheek is 
white as monumental marble, and her long fair curls damp 
with the heavy dews—they are the faint outward sign of 
what is passing in her heart. The third is where, escaped 
from a danger which had seemed socertain and so imminent, 
she throws herself half in thankfulness, balf in affection, into 
her father’s arms, and then is suddenly recalled into a swect 
and timid consciousness of Markham Everard’s presence. 

None of Sir Walter’s novels end more satisfactorily than 
“Woodstock.” There could be but one destiny for Alice— 
the genial and quiet circle of an English home, whose days 
are filled with t duties, nnd whose sphere lies around 
the hearth. The devoted daughter is what she ought to be— 
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Fer the New-Yorker. 
THE INDIAN GRAVE. 
BY HENRY ALLINGFORD. 


Deep in the dell, by yon blasted tree, 
Where the dank alders murmuring wave, 
Where the squirrel chirps in noisy glee, 
There is an Indian's lowly grave. 
Come, view the warrior’s calm retreat— 
He left the war-dance and the fight, 
Ere the ‘ winged canoes,’ ill-boding fleet! 
Had cursed the red man's wondering sight. 


Timely he left his native wild, 
And sought in a clime of peace to roam, 
Where the spirit-chiefs in their happy isle 
Might welcome him to their blissful home. 


For on his sons fell a withering blight, 

Their homes were ravaged with sword and fire, 
And the red man’s glory sank in night 

When Manirov frowned in his fearful ire. 


Let no curious white, with unsparing plough, 
O’erturn the mound or disturb its shade j 

But long may the turf bloom as green as now 
O’er the lovely spot where these bones are laid. 


White man! respect the hallowed spot 
Where sleeps in dust the red man brave ; 
For though proud marble boasts it not, 
A hero sleeps in this humble grave. 


SONNET. [For the New-Yorker 


—‘And Beauty pales; 
’T is Life’s sweet star dimmed by the moon of Time.’ 


T met her in Life’s morning, while the sky 
Was bathed in vermeil hues of lovely Summer, 
And every floweret had its little hammer, 
And the green woods their songs of melody ; 
The loveliest of all, she wandered by 
Like a sweet dream of heaven—earth and sea 
And the soft winds which filled the reeds with glee, 
Were doubly beautiful when she was nigh, 
And the glad streams dashed on with merrier chime ; | 
And so passed youth—high.o’er Life’s tossing ocean, 
Ere long careered the steady moon of Time, 
Paling her beauty,—but her heart’s devotion, 
Holy and deep and of undying bloom, 
Glided with her to heaven, and beautified the tomb. 
Utica, March, 1838. G—. 
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TERRIBLE BATTLE OF EYLAU, Feb. 18(6. 














| expanse of the field of Fylau. 
jarmies, the vast multitude assembled in so narrow a space, | 


Never in the history of war, did two armies pass a night 
under more awful and impressive circumstances than the ri- 
val hosts who now lay, without tent or covering on the snowy 
The close vicinity of the two 


intent only on mutual destruction, the vital interest to the 
lives and fortunes of all which were at stake; the wintry 
wilderness of the scene cheered only by the watch-fires, which 
threw only a partial glow on the snow-clad heights around; 
the shivering groupes, who in cither army lay around the blaz- 
ing fires, chilled by the girdles of impenetrable ice; the stern 
resolution of the soldiers in one army, and the enthusiastic 
ardor of those in the other; the liberty of Europe now brought 
to the issue of one dread combat; the glory of Russia and 
France dependent on the effuris of the mightiest armanent| 
that either had yet sent forth, all contributed tv impress a 
feeling of solemnity, which reached the most inconsiderate 
breast, oppressed the mind with a feeling of anxious thought, 
and kept unclosed many a wearied eyelid in both camps, not- 
Snes the extraordinary fatigues of the preceding 
ays. 

The battle began at daylight onthe Sth of February, in the 
midst of a snow-storm. At an early hour of the day, Auge- 
reau’s column of 16,000 men, was enveloped by the Russian 
masses, and with the exception of 1500 men, was entirely 
destroyed. Napoleon himself was in the most imminent haz- 
ard of being taken prisoner. He had slept at Eylau on the 





night before, and was now in the church-yard, when the crash 
of the enemy’s balls on the steeple, showed how nearly dan- 
ger was approaching. Presentiy one of the Russian divisions 
following rapidly after the fugitives, entered Eylau by the | 
western street, ard charged with loud burras, to the foot of 
the mount where the emperor was posted with a battery of 
the imperial. guard and.a personal escort of a hundred men. 
Had a regiment of horse been at hand to support the attack, 
Napoleon must have been made prisoner ; for though the last 
reserve consisting of six battalions of the old guard, were at 
a short distance, he might have been enveloped before chey 
could get to his rescue. The fate of Europe then hung upon 
a thread, but in that terrible t, the E ‘or’s presence 








of mind did not forsake him ; he instantly ordered this little 








the affectionate mother and the happy wife. L. E. L. 


to the old guard to attack the column on one flank, while & 
brigade of Murat’s horse charged it on the other, “igh 


inestimable prize which was almost within their grasp : 
arrested by the firm countenance of the litule band‘of oes os 
who formed Napoleon’s last resource ; and before: 

reform their ranks for a regular conflict, the encmy Was un 
them on either flank, and almost the whole division was cot 
to pieces. This dreadful slaughter continued threugh 
day, the Russians and the French alternately repulsing each 
other, both sides fighting with the most desperate intre 
and every charge leaving the ground covered with car 


against the division of Fraint. The French were driven be 
fore them. @farshal Davoust in vain attempted to withstand 
the torrent. ‘ Here,’ cried he, ‘is the place where the brave 
should find a glorious death, the cowards wil perish in the 
deserts of Siberia.’ Still the French were driven on with the 
loss of 3,000 men, and the whole Russian line were ressing 
on to victory when the rapid night of the north fell, and the 
battle was at an end. 

This was the first heavy blow which Napoleon had teceiy. 
ed in European war. He had once before been on the poi t 
of ruin, but it wasin Syria, and a British officer had the hom 
or of making the conqueror of Italy recoil, It is now um 
questionable that at Eylau he was defeatcd. At 10 at night 
he gave orders for his artillery and baggage to defile the rear 
and the advanced post to retreat. He was on the point of 
being disgraced in the eyes of Europe, when he was saved 
that disgrace by the indecision of the Russian General, 4 
council of war was held by the Russian leaders on horse 
to decide on their future course.—Count Osterman Tolstoy, 
the second in command, with Generals Knoring and Lestocq, 
urged strongly that retreat was not to be thought of—that 
Napoleon was beaten in a pitched battle—tnat whichever 
army gained ground would be reputed victor, and that the 
true policy was to throw their whole force upon him without 
delay. But Benmingsen, unluckily satisfied with his triumph, 
past the vigor of youth, unacquainted with the encrmous los 
es of the French army, and exhausted by 36 Lours on hore. 
back directed the march on Koningsberg. Such was the ter 
rible battle of Eyldu, fought in the depth of winter amidst 
ice and snow, under circumstances of unexampled horror; 
the most bloody and obstinately contested that had yet oc 
curred during the wat—and in which, if Napoleon did not 
sustain a positive defeat, he underwent a disaster, which had 
well nigh proved his ruin. The loss on both sides was im 
mense, and never, in modern times has a field of battle been 
strewed with such a multitude of slain. : 

On the side of the Russians twenty-five thousand had fal- 
len, of whom about seven thousand were already no more; 
on that of the French upwards of thirty thousand were kill- 
ed or wounded, and nearly ten thousand had left their colors, 
under pretence of attending to the wounded, and did not 
make their appearance for several days. ‘The other trophies 
of victory were nearly equally balanced—the Russians had 
to boast of the unusual spectacle of twelve eagles taken from 
their antagonists—while they had made spoil of sixteen of 
the Russian guns and fourteen standards. Hardly any pri- 
soners were made on either side during the action; butsix 
thousand of the wounded, most of them in a hopeless state, 
were left on the field of battle, and fell into the hands of the 
French. Never was a spectacle so dread{ul as: the field of 
battle presented on the following morning. Ahout filly 
thousand men lay in the space of two leagues weltering ia 
blood. The wounds were for the most part of the severest 
kind, from the extraordinary quantity of cannon balls that 
had been discharged during the action, and the close prox 
mity of the contending masses, to the deadly batteries, which 
spread grape at half musket shot, throvgh their ranks. 

Though stretched on the cold snow, and exposed to the 
severity of an arctic winter, they were burning with thinly 
and piteous cries weie heard on all sides for water, or assist 
ance to extricate the wounded men from beneath the heaps 
of slain or luad of horses Ly which they were crushed. Six 
thousand of these noble animals encumbered the field, or 
maddened with pain, were shrieking aloud amidst the stifled 
groans of the wounded.—Subdued by loss of blood, tamed by 
cold, exhausted by hunger, the foemen lay side by side 
the gencral wreck. The Cossack was to be seen 
Italian; the gay vine-dresser, from the smiling banks of the 
Garonne, lay athwart the stern peasant from the plains 
Ukraine. The extremity of suffering had extinguished 
the fiercest and most generous passions. Alter bis usuel 
custom, Napoleon in the afternoon rode through this dread 
ful field, accompanied by his generals and staff, while the 
still burning piles of Serpallen and Saussgarten sent volumes 
of black smoke over the scene of death—but the mene 
ed none of their wonted enthusiasm—no cries of Vive YBa 
peror were heard. : 


Britis Inp1an Emrrre.—A hundred years have nen ar 
sed since the possessions of the East India or , 
limited to three settlements of nairow extent, in wy 
a few hundred Europeans, who could scarcely defend _ 





selves against pirates and banditti, much less compete 
the power of the native princes. Now “ Republic 





body-guard, hardly more than a company, to form a line, in 
order to check the enemy’s advance, and despatched orders 





Leadenhall-street” rules over an Empire containing one hut 


The Russians, disordered by success, and ignorant of ‘the : 


Towards evening the Prussians, under Lestocq, advanced 
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dred zillions of subjects, raises an annual tribute of more 
than £3,000,000, possesses an army of above 200,000 rank 
and file, has princes for its servants, and an emperor a pen- 
sioner on its bounty. The village of Calcutta has become 
the metropolis of the East; Bombay possesses more trade 
than Tyre in the days of its glory; and Madras, in spite of 
its perilous surf, rivals the commercial prosperity of Car- 

There is no parallel to such a career in the annals of 
the world ; conquerors, indeed, have acquired more exten- 
sive dominions in a shorter space of time, but they failed to 
establish permanent empires—after a few years the traces of 
their tempestuous passage were effaced. 








THE AMERICAN FLAG. 
(From ‘ Psyche, a Poem,’ by Rev. W.P. Lunt—Democratie Review.) 
Fiac of my country! in thy folds — 
Are wrapped the treasures of the heart; 
Where’er that waving sheet is fann’d, 
By breezes of the sea or land, 
It bids the life-blood start. 


It is not that among those stars 
The fiery crest of Mars shines out ; 

It is not that on battle-plain, 

*Midst heaps of harnessed warriors slain, 
It flaps triumphant o'er the rout. 


Short-lived the joy that conquest yields, 
Flushed victory is bathed in tears ; 

The burden of that bloody fame 

Which shouting thousands loud proclaim, 
Sounds sad to widowed ears 


Thou hast a deeper, stronger hold, 

Flag of my country! on the heart, 
Than when o'er mustered hosts unfurled, 
Thou art a signal to the world, 

At which the nations start. 


Thou art a symbol of the power 
Whose sheltering wings our homes surround ; 
Guarded by thee was childhood’s morn, 
And where thy cheering folds are borne, 
Order and Peace are found. 
Flag of my favored country, hail! 
Blessings abound where thou dost float; 
Best robe for living Freedom's form, 
Fit pall to spread upon her tomb, 
Should Heaven to death devote. 


Wave over us in glory still, 

And be our guardian as now! 

Each wind of heaven kiss thy cheeks! 
And withered be the arm thet seeks 

To bring that banner low ! 

From the New Monthly for April. 
A DISCOURSE OF BORES. 
CHAPTER THE SECOND. 

I never yet have met with any one who felt, or, at least, 
would acknowledge the truth of an imitation of himself. To 
this observation, so general as almost to forma rule, even 
that greatest of imitators, the late Charles Mathews, was no 
exception. With an eye and an ear that, in an instant, de- 
tected the peculiarities of voice, gesture and manner of all 
who approached him, he was, seemingly, unconscious of his 
own; and, with a power of representing those peculiarities, 
a power which produce. in him so strong and settled a habit 
of imitation that he could not repeat a phrase, or relate an 
anecdwte of a person without unwittingly adopting his voice 
and manner, yet would he sensitively recoil from any attempt 
made by another to imitate him. A certain mimic erjoyed 
the reputation of “taking him off” successfully; and, such 
as it was, he deserved it, for the likeness was unquestionable. 
It was true, and free from exaggeration. Mathews, how- 
ever, saw nothing in it but a caricature, gross and offensive ; 
he acknowledged nothing as a resemblance but the limping 
gait (occasioned by his injured limb) which the tasteless im- 
itator counterfeited along with his other peculiarities. 

“ There,” said Mathews, peevishly, “‘ that ’s what he calls 
an imitation of me, [suppose. Can’t do it—none of ’em 
can do it—all try, all fail—nothing to lay hold ofin me. My 
unfortunate accident, to be sure—they all get that, all of ’em. 
D—d unfeeling—call that imitation? Yet, you ’Il see, he "Il 
go about, now, and flatter himself he has done it. Stupid 
pump! Dare say he thinks it vastly like—not a bit.” 

Having spoken of Mathews as an Jmitator, it is necessary 
toadd a word or two, lest it should be supposed I would 
confound him with the class of senseless mimics to which 
belongs the one I have alluded to. Mathews’ imitations of 
personal peculiarities, excellent as they were, were amongst 
the smallest of his merits. His great and unrivaled power, 
that which enabled him so truly to portray character, lay in 

acute perception of the peculiarities of the mind, and in 
the faculty which he possessed of imitating chem. He would 
study the mind of a maz till (so to express it) he could think 
with his thought. When representing the style of conversa- 
tion of the sage, he would utter his wisdom; of the fool’s, 
his folly. In the mere mimis, the highest quality we racog- 
nis is a knack, or, at the best, a small talent; the spring 











~ thatinspired poo: Mathews was GENIUS. 


Here is another case in support of the position with which 
T started. Being une evening at the theatre, I accidentally 


took a seat between Munden and Jack Bannister. _Mathews 
was giving his imitations of the actors, Amongst others, he 
gave a very close imitation of Bannister, as Walter, in “‘ The 
Children in the Wood,” ‘ Precious eyes!” said Munden, in 
a whisper, and accompanying his words with a nudge ;— 
“there ’s our friend Jack, to the life.” On the other side, 
Bannister, raising his thumb t» his lips, and then dropping 
it, (a habit of his in conversatien,) said,—‘* Hm ?—Eh ?!— 
Now what can Charley be at? As [ used to play that part, I 

PI he it for me, hm? I declare now it’s as 
much like Miss O’Neill as me, hm ?—Eh, sir?” 

Presently aficrwards, Mathews gave Mund2n as Sir Abel 
Handy. ‘There, now,” said Bannister; “now, if you 
please: that’s fine, ch, sir? very fine. There’s no mistaking 
Joey; hm? eh?” 

“ Precious eyes!” again said Munden, in a voice like the 
very echo of his imitator’s; *‘ precious eyes! why does n't 
Mat give that up? Capital imitations all the rest; but he 
never could touch me in his life.” 
“O that some pow’r the gift would gie us 
To see oursels as ithers see us.” 

These anecdotes were recalled to my memory by a visit I 
received the other morning from an interesting friend, one of 
the Jack Endless tribe, a Prosing Bore. Like him, Major 
Drawling is a chapter-and-verse man, with the pleasant su- 
per-additions of a rigid, immovable countenance, and a dull, 
heavy, monotonous voice, whereby he is enabled to try to 
their uttermost the powers of human endurance. Amongst 
their other agreeable qualities, Bores seem to be endowed 
with the faculty of detecting, with extraordinary accuracy, 
the time and occasions when their company is least of all 
desirable; and these they invariably pounce upon when they 
intend to perform an operation upon you. I had long been 
wishing for a leisure morning to arrange a quantity of let- 
ters and papers, and the morning in question promised me 
the desired opportunity. Alas! for the resolves of mortal 
man! I was busily occupied, when that wholesale dealer in 
unimportant details, Major Drawling, made his appearance. 
* Glad—a—to—a—find you at home,” said he. 

“I’m very happy-tu see you, Major,” said I. [Itis some 
relief to my conscience to confess that in saying this I lied 
like a play-bill.] ‘* Pray take a seat.” 

**Why—a—no, my—a—dear boy, I have n’t a minute to 
—a—spare ; and—a—what [—a—have to—a—say to you 
is—a—but an affair of—a—two words.” 

I would not endanger this chance of a speedy relief by re- 
peating my request; so 1 looked at my watch (which 
marked half-past twelve) and remained silent. 

“ However—a—I ‘il—a—just sit down—a—for a mo- 
ment.” 

As the Major slowly placed his hat upon a table, slowly 
drew off his gloves, slowly dragged a chair towar.!s the fire, 
s'owly seated himself, and slowly put his fect upon the fend- 
er, (for his motions are as drawling as his talk,) my heart 
sank down to my very slippers. My case was as clear as it 
was hepeless: I was doomed to undergo him for the rest of 
the morning. 

‘*A—are n’t you—a—well ?” inquired he, as he caught 
a half-suppressed groan. I compiained of tooth-ache, as 
courtesy compelled me to call the bore-ache I was beginning 
‘to suffer. But, as matters turned out, [ could scarcely have 
made a more unlucky hit. 

“* A—tooth-ache 7—a—I ’Il tell you in—a—two words a 
oertain—a—remedy for it: the—a—simplest—a—thing in 
the—a—world. When we were at—a—Hythe, in eighteen 
hundred and—a—twelve, preparing to embark for Spain—a 
—one morning abcut a quarter past—a—six—(it was the—a 
—twenty second of July)—I was—a—seized with the most 
violent—a—tooth-aclic I ever had in my—a—life. Well—a 
—I complained of it to —a—Grimes, who was a lieutenant in 
our—a—regiment—(I—a—was only a lieutenant myself at 
that—a—time)—I complained of it to—a—Grimes, who was 
afterwards killed at—a—Toulon, and whose—a—widow 
married—-a—Jemmy Goggles of the—u—hundred-and-sixty- 
eizhth. Well—a—shortly after his—a—marriage—a—Gog- 
gles—a—exchanged into the—a—hundred-and-eighty-sec- 
ond ; and—a—one day at—a—mess, Munchby, who—a—was 
carving a turkey, happened to—a—splash Goggles with the 
—a—gravy. Well—a—lI happened to be dining with the— 
a—mess on that—a—day, and—a—Jemmy Goggles, who 
was a fiery—a—sort of fellow his—a—father, you know, 
who was in the—a—hundred-and-thirty-fifth—a—killed 
Winks of the—a—hundred-and ninety-fourth. Now—a—in 
my opinion, there was no—a—occasion for their—a—going 
out; but Jack Noggins of the—a—hundred-and-fifty-seventh, 
who—a-—acted as Winks’s friend, and who had-—-a—formerly 
been in the---a---hundred-and-seventy-first—a~-N cggins, who 
was rather a hot-headed—a—chap ” —— 

“ But, Major, the remedy?” 

“ That ’s what—a—I’m coming to. Well—a—as I was 
saying, [—a—complained to—a—Grimes, who said—a—I ‘ll 
tell you a certain remedy for the—a—tooth-acbe. Now—a 
—Grimes’s father was a dentist at—a—Coventry, where he 
succeeded—a— Draggers, who was a sort of connexion of— 
a—mine, for my cousin Bob—a—Drawling of the hundred- 
}and-forty-third, married a cousin of old—a—Draggers’s, who 














died, poor thing, of the—a—small-pox, and "———~ 








— 

“ Bat the remedy, Major?” " 

“That ’s what I 'm coming to. Well—a—I 
to—a—Grimes, who was so particular about his teeth, that 
—a—one day he’"———- *.* * * * * *# # # 

Here, falling into a doze, I could distinguish no more. All 
I now heard was a continuous and monotonous drawl, “in 
linked sweetness long drawn out,” like the hum: of ten 
thousand bees. At length, I was aroused from this state of 
happy unconsciousness by the Major, in rather a louder tone, 
saying, 

“‘ So—a—Grimes recommended saltpetre.”’ 

Again I looked at my watch ; time, forty minutes past one ! 

“ Now, my dear fellow,” said I,“ 1 need use no ceremony 
wVvh you. You may perceive that I am busy; so prey tell 
me what has occasioned the pleasure of this visit ?’ 

“ Why—a—that's an affair of—a—two words. The—a 
—Bores, in the—a—last number of the—a—New—a— 
Monthly.” 

“ And what of them?" inquired I. 

“*Why—a—I think [ have—a—guessed them all; and—a 
—if the—a—question be not an improper one, I—a—would 
ask you whether Iam right. I should have ae a 
terday, but—a—having business at the—u—Horse s, I 
happened to meet—a—Pogsb) —not Jem Pogsby of the—a— 
hundred-and-sixty-sixth, but his cousin, Cornelius Pogsby, 
who is now in the—a—hundred-and nineteenth—little Corny 
as we used to—a—call him when he was in—a—ours. He 
joined just before they—a—changed the—a—color of our 
facings, and—a—. Well—a—Corny used to be a capital 
fellow: he was the—a—life and—a—soul of us; ha used to 
—a—aing a devilish good song; and one day—it was three 
days before the—a—St. Sebastian’s affair—Corny and I, and 
—a—Pops of the—a—Rifles, being ordered to—a—. By 
the by, you--a—know Pops, do n’t you?” 

“‘L have not the honor of his acquaintance; neither am I 
so fortunate as to know Grimes or Goggles, Noggins or 
Winks, or any of those gallant friends of yours whom you 
have named to me. Again; as to Numbers of Regiments, 
they present nothing distinctive to my mind. By a distinc- 
tion sufficiently obvions [ can tell Cavalry from Infaniry.— 
By the color of his dress I know a guards-man from a sharp- 
shooter or an artillery-man; but that is all. Then, for the 
alterations in the cut of a coat, and the exchanges, and the 
buyings-in and the sellings-out ! Now, consider how 
much my ignoranee concerning points so essential must de- 
tract from the interest of whut you are relating to me, and 
come at once to the question.” 

«* But—a—surely, you are acquainted with many men of— 
a—my clot?” 

** Many—and from what I know of them, I heartily wish I 
were acquainted with twenty times as many more. But” — 

‘* |—a—agree with you; there are some amongst us who— 
a—do bore one with those—a—matters. For instance, 
there ’s—a—Charley Dulldrum of the hundred-and-fiftieth— 
a—who was in the seventieth, till he—a hanged into the 
hundred-and-forty-first. By the by, he—a—wants now to 
effect an exchunge for—a—lIndia, and—a ”—— 

** Question, question!” cried 1. 

‘* Ay—well—a—as I was saying, I should have called yes- 
terday if—a—I had not met with—a—Pogsby, who—a"’—— 

As the clock struck four, the Major, having. walked me 
nine times round the enclosure in St. James’s Park, and 
treated me with a repetition, in detail, of the conversation 
which had passed between him and his friend Pogsby, of the 
hundred-and-ninetieth, he—Laus Deo!—came to the pur- 
pose of his visit. It was — this: By Dunderheed, Von 
Schtrummundwarbleheim, Harry Index, Sir Neddybray 
Cackle, Nat. Narrative, and Jack Endless, the Major fancied 
that it was intended to designate those respectable individu- 
als, Jackson, Joh , Thompson, ilson, n, and 
Simpson. I assured him that he was totally mistaken in his 
conjecture; that they were none of them intended as por- 
traits of individuals, but were ideal representations of classes. 

“ Well—a—,” said Drawling, “‘ they—a—fit them, at any 
rate. But, of all the—a—bores, to me the mest insufferable 
is Jack Endless, the—a—Prosing Bore. Now, my—a—dear 
fellow, I’ll help you to a tore—but—a—mum 's the word ; 
I 'll—a—introduce you to—a—my friend Charley Dulldrum, 
of the hundred-and-fiftieth, and—a—there you will find, ready 
made to—a—your hand, a fine specimen of the—a—Military 
Bore.” 

Head-ache, a fit of indigestion, and a lost morning were 
the consequence of this visit. Yet in sucha case, the law 
can do nothing to help one! 

The hrase ' bored x eel is —_ than a a manner 
of 5 ing,” for it involves a possibility: to be “ bored to 
aly sso absolutely literal. Here wt case in proof: 

Some years ago, an old man appeared at the Mansion 
House, with a boy of twelve or fourteen in 
charge of aconstable. The boy was 


the old man was desired to state his am ve 
trembling from head to foot, and shaking his clenched hands, 
*1 might say facon de , but I will not: because the use of the 


slip-slop F ither writ one has, now and 
wae A mania, Draven ina ictendatn bore. ee to reject it. 
‘To be only tolerated on occasion, 














a very strong case ought tobe made 
out for its defence. 
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stared wildly around him; and then, turning towards the 
Lord Mayor, be thus addressed him: 

“ Please your majesty "——— 

“* Your Lordship,” said the clerk, correcting him. 

“ Yes, your p-” 
_ 4 Not tu me, sir,” said the clerk, sharply; ‘‘ address your- 
self to my Lord Mayor.” 

“Now, my good man, whet is your charge against that 
boy? *’ inquired the Lord Mayor. 

‘ My Lord, m ee ee the re man, in a tone of 
se) x= and grief, “ I ’m going mad.’ 

a co for you,” said his Lordship, “ but if that is 


all, this is not. the place you ought to come to. What have 


to inst that boy?” 
we That's it, my Lord; [I ’m going mad ; he ’s driving me 
mad, my Lord, he ’s driving me mad.” 


“ Driving you mad! what is it he does to you?” 
‘* My Lord, my Lord,” cried the old man, “he calls me 
; he calls me Tiddydoll.” 


This was putting the gravity even of a Lord Mayor to a 
severe test; but though all else who were present, and had 
no character for such a quality to maintain, laughed heartily, 
his Lordship kept his countenance in a manner befitting his 
exalted station. 

“ Tf this is all you have to say against the lad,” said the 
Lord Mayor, “ it is a very foolish piece of business, and you 
must go away.” 

“ Foolish, my Lord! what, when he calls me Tiddydoll? 
O, my Lord, you can’t feel for me, if you have never been 

Tiéddydoll. He hascalled me TidJydoil every day— 

times a-day—now going on for four months, and I can’t 
bear it any longer; indeed, I can’t bear it. J shall go mad, 
I shall go mad.” 

“ Heis an impudent fellow; but all I can do for you is to 
advise you to keep out of his way.” 

“I can’t, my Lord, I can’t; I would if 1 could, my Lord; 
but he lives in our alley, and [ can’t keep out of bis way.” 

** Then, the next time he annoys you by calling you J%d- 
dydoll, give him a good thrashing, and see what effect that 
will have.” 


“Te ’s of no use, my Lord; I have thrashed him, but he 
only calls me 7'%ddydoll the more for it.” 

“Now, really, my good man, you must go away. I can- 
not waste more time upon such a frivolous affair. Remove 
him!” said the Lord Mayor to one of the officers in attend- 


“One moment!” cried the old man; ‘‘ only one moment! 
I want law—all I want is Jaw, my Lord.” 

** Pooh, h! nonsense! the law can do nothing to help 
you.” And the order to remove him was repeated. 

annie old man, staring incredulously at the Lord May- 
or, said, in a tone of astonishment—‘‘ What! I am being 
called Tiddydoli till it is driving me mad, and the law can 
do nothing to help me! Cun’t it?” (and he added, im- 
ploringly) ‘‘ are you sure it can’t, my Lord?” An officer 
was leading him out of the room, when the poor old fellow, 
bursting into tears and clasping bis forehead with his hands, 
cried, ina tone of agony, ‘‘ Then God must help ‘me, or I 
mast go to Bedlam. If I’m called Tiddydoll any more, I 
shall go mad, I shall gv mad.” 

The Lord Mayor, after rebuking the constable for taking 
so ridiculous a charge, gravely told the lad that, if ever 
again he called the old man Tiddydoll, or worried him in 
any other manner, he should surely be hanged, or transported 
for life, at the least. The boy, falling upon his knees, and 
blubbering lustily, assured his admonisher that he “‘ never 
would worry old Tiddydoll again.” 

This is no fiction; nor is it difficult to conceive the total 
derangement of a debile mind by the irritating power of a 
petty, but oft-repeated annoyance. The strongest intellects 
are not wholly bore-proof. If, in one of those paroxysms of 
frenzy into which he was goaded, the poor old fellow had 
strangled his tormentor, surely, surely, a jury of any twelve 
honest men must have returned a verdict of Justifiable Bore- 
icide. Heavens!—Had the Demon of Temptation thrust 
this unlucky thought into my head whilst I was writhing un- 
der the fourth hour of Mojor Drawling, upon my word, now, 
it might have produced very unp! t quences 

ver may be the case in other great capitals—what- 
ever may be the case in our own provincial cities, or in towns 
large or small, or in boroughs, or villages, or hamlets, it is 
an undeniable fact that, in London, a man cannot have every 
thing exactly his own way. I shall not stop to inquire into 
the causes of this imperfection in our social arrangements, 
nor to argue the pvint whether some other individual, or 
more, of our million and a half, might not, occasionally, be 
ut to a trifling inconvenience if the case were otherwise.— 
ut, leaving those considerations to the etatesman, the po- 
litical economist, or to whomsoever else they may more im- 
concern, I repeat the fact that, in London, there 
are a few discontented people—people who have grievances 
to complain of; and as every man’s grievance is an affair of 
t interest and importance to himself, it is quite 
clear that it must be equally so to every body else. Hence 
the Aggrieved or Complaining Bore. 

The apace or Aggrieved Bore, is never happy but 
when he is miserable. A grievance to him is like the air he 
breathes: without it he would die. The smallest will serve 





his purpose, but a grievance he must have; and if it will | 
afford him but a slight pretext for a * correspondence,’ he is 
the happiest miserable dog alive. Jeremiah Grunter is one 
of those. The other day I met-Grunter in the street. He 
dragged me under a door-way, and his first. words were— 
** Of course you have heard of my grievance. I never com- 
plain; but this is a special case, and I'll appealto you. If it 
concerned none but myself, the world should hear nothing of 
it, for I hate to complain: but I do it on account of the pub- 
lic.” [Be it observed that the thorough-going complainer is 
never actuated by self-interested motives: patriot like, the 
public good is his sole object.] ‘‘ There never was such an 
outrage committed on private property; and redress I will 
have, though I should be forced to petition parliament on the 
subject: redress I will have, I say, or England will no longer 
be a country fit to live in.” 

I expected at the least to hear that his house had been 
forcibly entered by the military, and its contents carried off. 


“But that you may thoroughly understand the case,”’ con- 
tinued he, “I will read you all the papers connected with it.” 


He drew from his pocket a huge bundle of papers, carefully 
tied with red tape. This was.an awful proceeding. I en- 
deavored to escape from him on the plea of a business ap- 
pointment of some importance; but in vain. He twined his 
arm about mine, and compelled meto remain. The reading 
was inevitably to be inflicted upon me, and I was unprovided 
even with pistols for my defence.* 

“ Now,”’ said Grunter, ‘since, as you say, you have not 
heard of my grievance, I must, first of all, furnish you with 
the facts. Landing from the Calais steamer, at Dover, some 
weeks ago, [ followed my luggage into the custom-house. 
In reply ta the inquiry of one of the officers as to whether | 
had any thing with me liable to duty, I said, ‘No—nothing at 
all.’ I quite forgot two unopened bottles of eau-de-Cologne 
at the bottom of one of my trunks, and which had accident- 
ally got concealed under some linen, Well, sir, the officer, 
discovering them, seized them. I remonstrated; I argued 
the point with him for half an hour; but all to no purpose. 
He said he was justified in the proceeding. I could get no 
redress. Well, sir, not upon my own account, but in fulfil- 
ment of a great public duty, I resolved that the affair should 
not rest there. I then desired to see the Comptroller. I 
was shown into his room. I stated my case—remonstrated 
against the seizure—argued the point with him for another 
half-hour. Allin vain. Sir! I could get—no—redress. He 
said the officer was perfectly justified in acting as he had 
done. However, that did not satisfy me; so I made up my 
mind that the affair should not rest there. These are the 
facts; and I will venture to say that a case of greater hard- 
ship never—” 

“« Mr. Grunter,” said I, interrupting him, “‘if the seizure 
of a couple of paltry bottles of eau-de-Cologne—a matter of 
three or four shillings at the utmost—be the whole of your 
grievance, you are, according to my humble judgement, giv- 
ing yourself more trouble, and occasioning fur yourself greater 
anaoyance, than the thing is worth.” , 

‘It is not the value of my property, sir,” said Grunter, 
(“for my property—ié is,) but the great principle involved 
in the proceeding I am contending for. I am fulfilling a 
great public duty. Well, sir; I am neither captious nor 
punctilious, and I hate to complain; but, not being satisfied 
with the verbal decision of the Comptroller, which is no 
document—and, intending to adopt ulterior proceedings, a 
document I must have—I resolved to have his decision in 
black upon white. I go to the Ship Hotel and write to him. 
And now, sir, for the correspondence.” 

Whilst drawing the uppermost paper from the bundle and 
unfolding it, he said, “‘ This is No.1. Firm, yet, I flatter 
myself, temperate; and so precise in terms as (at least one 
would have thought so) to force an explicit reply. But stop; 
it is beginning to rain. There is a gate-way opposite; we 
shall Le better sheltered there.”” And thither, spite of re- 
sistance, was I dragged. 

“ And now for No. 1,” said Grunter. 

“ Dover, Ship Hotel, 4th Dec,, 1837. 
“ To the Comptroller of Her Majesty s Custom-House, at Dover, 

Sir—At about half-past one o’clock this day, I landed at 
Dover, from the Britannia, (steamer,) wkich left Culais at 
about half-past ten o’clock. ‘My luggage—(consisting of a 
valise, or portmanteau of black leather, having my name 
(Jeremiah Grunter, Esq.) engraved on a brass plate at one 
of the sides ; a large black Jeathern trunk, with double rows 
of gilt copper nails along the edges, and the initials J. G. 
within an oval (also of gilt copper nails) on the pp; a night- 
bag, a writing-case, a hat-box, and a brown silk umbrella )— 
was carried to the Custom-House. In the black leathern 
trunk (marked J. G. as aforesaid) were two bottles of eau- 
de-Cologne, each wrapped in a paper, bearing the signature 
of Jean Maria Farina; and being together of the value (ac- 


? 


“ Ahem! ahem! 





* M——, the dramatist, was once met in St. James’s Park by Fits- 
gerald, the poet, of ‘ Rejected Addreeses’ celebrity. ‘My dear M—,’ 
cried Fitzgerald, ‘ were youat the Literary Fund Dinner yesterday ?’ 


‘No,’ replied M——. ‘Then you did not hear me recite my poetical 


address?’ ‘No.’ You area lucky feliow in meeting me now,’ cried 
F., ‘ for I happen to havea copy of it with me. Here it is, and Pil re- 
cite it to you at once.’ ‘At your peril, Fitz,’ said M——; ‘I have 
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cording to the present rate-of exchange) of 2s. 94d, 

were seized (illegally, as I humbly think) by an officer 

in answer to my inquiry, informed me his name wag Ni 
Clutch. I remonstrated, at the time, against the . 
but, being unable to obtain redress of the grievance I 
quested an interview with you. The result of this j Fiche 
was a declaration, on your part, that ‘the officer was 
fectly justified in acting as he had done.’ These, I am o> 
fident, were your words, as 1 wrote them down immedi 

on leaving you. “— 

‘* Now, sir, I request the favor of your stating to me, j 
writing, whether you persist in bearing out the officer . 
perfectly justified in acting as he did.’ And, further, T must 
in gentlemanlike fairness inform you, that, unless in 
stantly order the restitution of my property, (as above de. 
scribed,) value 2s. 94d., I shall memorialize the Lords of 
Her Majesty's Treasury upon the subject. I am, sir, &¢,” 
“To this,” continued my friend with the grievance, “[ rp. 
ceived the following evasive, unsatisfactory reply—No, 9: 

“Custom House, Dover, 4 
“ Sir,—I have the honor to acknowledge de vasehinn >. = 
of this date. In reply thereto I have the honor to inform 
that I can only repeat the answer which I had the honor of 
giving you this morning, “TI have the honor to be, ke,” 
“‘ Now,” said Grunter, *‘as I said before, 1 am neither 
punctilious nor captious; but when I find all the 
points of my letter cautiously avoided—and I took remarks 
ble pains in writing that letter—I will appeal to you, or wp 
any man of common sense, whether I could let the matter 
restthere. Ridiculous to think such a thing. Well, Sir, 
although I was anxious to get to town, my wife being very 
ill, I resolved to remain that night at Dover, in the hope of, 
at least, having my grievance redressed. I then write this— 
No. 3; which I think you will allow tobe a trimmer. Ahem! 
ahem! 

“Sir,— When one gentleman writes to another and requestsa 
distinct and explicit reply to a plain question, it is, I trust not too 
much to expect compliance with such request. I do not 
to know what may be the FASHION at Dover; but this Ino 
KNOW, that in London COMMON COURTESY would * * * * » 

A letter of four closely-written pages (in which all the cut- 
ting words were scored and double scored) brought the fol 
lowing—No. 4. 

“To Jeremiah Grunter, Esq. 

“Sir,—For a reply to your second letter, I have the 
honor to refer you to my first. “T have the hunor, &c.” 


“Now, what do you think of that, Sir? No redress! Of 
course I could not let the matter rest there ; so the instant | 
returned to town, I drew up this Memorial to the Commis 
sioners of Customs—respectful but firm. Ahem!” 

I had the gratification of listening to an interesting dorv- 
ment consisting of nine felio pages, complaining of the illegal 
seizure of two bottles of eau-de-Cologne, and vituperdting 





the conduct of the officer and his chief at Dover. To this, 
after a lapse of four weeks, Grunter received a reply, to the 
effect that, the seizure having been perfectly legul, the Com- 
missioners could not interfere in the business. 

“* Now, Sir,” said Jeremiah, ‘I think you will admit that 
a case of greater hardship than this is not to be cited. Of 
course I could not let the matter rest there; so I drew up 
this Memorial to the Lords of the Treasury—manly, ener 
getic, yet temperate. Ahem! Ahem!” 

This Memorial, which was to the same effect as the other, 
but of nearly twice its length, and which impugned the cor 
duct not of the Dover people only, but uf the Commissioners 
of Customs also, was replied to, after a delay of six weeks, ia 
nearly the same terms as the former. 


“And, now, what say you, Sir? It is a case of hardship 
not to be paralleled in the annals of oppression. A grievance 
like mine unredressed! Of course I could not let the matter 
rest there; so I sat up two whole nights and copied out 
whole of the correspondence and the memorials. Thess, 
accompanied by a Junius-like letter, I sent to the ‘Timer’ 
for insertion: the whole being headed, ‘ VIOLENT, ILLEGAL, 
ARBITRARY, AND UNJUSTIFIABLE sSEIzURE!!!’ Well, Sir; 
you would think that my public-spirited comm 
would have been eagerly inserted. But, no; there neverwat 
acase of such flagrant injustice! Judge of my horror 
consternation, when, next morning, instead of finding my ces 
in the paper, there were merely two or three lines @ ; 
the Notices to Correspondents. The venal rascals! Ahem! 
Ahem!” PS 

“ Does J. G. seriously expect us to devote Five of oure 
lumns (which his communication would occupy) to & 
case of not the slightest public importance? Besides, his 
intemperate, disres ul attacks upon what he calls‘ 
ver folks, the Custom’ folks, and the Treasury folks,’ would 
render us Loy S — — bi be a 
on exposing his fo e publication ‘: 
Jeclumns it mast be yaid for = an advertisement: and, eset 
then, all the offensive passages must be expunged.” © 

“The illiberal villains !”” cried Jeremiah ; “but I'll make 
them repent it: I’ll punish them for it: I’ll—1'll—d-=™ 
if I don't take in the ‘Chronicle’ instead of it, and weal 
see bow they will like that. To treat such a grievance 
temptuously! Of course I cannot let the matter rest where 








pistols in my pocket.’ This may serve as a passing specimen of the 
Interary Bore, iat 


cor 
itis. It has already put me to an expense of nearly sixty 
pounds, to say nothing of loss of time, sleepless nights, ¥ 























and tear of temper. But I have a public duty to perform; 
apa . 

— these words he thrust his bundle of papers into the 

pocket from which be had taken it (Heaven be praised! 
thought I), and at the same time drew from the other a par- 
cel consisting of fifty or sixty folio sheets tied together, atone 
corner, likea lawyer’s brief. The hope of a release afforded 
by one movement was thus dispelled by the other. 

“ Here, Sir, is a little document which will make my Lords 
of the Treasury shake in their shoes, No redress, indeed! 
This is a memorial to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. A 
tickler, [ promise you. I wrote to him to request the honor 
of a private interview on a subject of great fiscal importance; 
it is granted for three o’clock to-dry : so not only shall 1 pre- 
sent this document to him, in person, for his deliberate and 
leisure consideration, but also acquaint him with many of the 
minor details of my grievance. Ahem! ahem!” 

Those preparatory ‘‘ Ahems!” were worse to bear than 
even the sharp north wind which was piercing directly 
through the gateway, and bringing the rain and sleet along 
with it. 

Itis a wise provision of Providence that all things shall 
come to an end; and not among the smallest of its benefits is 
it that the Jeremiads of a man with a grievance are not ex- 
cepted from the rule. 

“There !” said Grunter, as with a satisfied air he replaced 
the memorial in his pocket; ‘I flatter myself there will be 

*no resisting that.” 

“ But should that also fail, Mr. Grunter?” said 1. 

“Fail! why, then, ofcourse, I shall not let the matter rest 
there—a case of such unparalleled hardship !—I’ll have it 
brought hefore Parliament.” 

“ And, should that fail, you musé let the matter rest there,” 
said I. 

“No; it shall not rest there,” cried he; for then—(it is 
not for the sake of the two-and-ninepence-halfpenny)—I’ll 
raise Heaven and Earth but I will have redress for my griev- 
ance.” - 

“A little knowledge is a dangerous thing,” says Pope. 
However this may be, it is beyond a doubt that a little know- 
ledge is sometimes made to be an insufferably disagreeable 
thing. And this reflection brings me to— 

The Superficial Bore.—Of this class i know no better 
specimen than Sam Smatter. Smatter has read several, if 
not all, of “ Blair’s Sermons,”’ and he is an intrepid dispu- 
tant in Theology: he has studied ‘‘ Every Man his own Law- 
yer,” and will decide you the Small and Atwood cause in a 
twinkling. He talks oracularly about hydrogen and oxygen; 
nitrates, muriates, carbonates, and sulphates; the gases, the 
acids, and the alkalis: though not always, perhaps, applying 
the terms with an exactness that would satisfy a Faraday. 
He disagrees with many philosophers concerning the nature 
of the electric fluid, and has made up his mind as te the true 
cause of magnetic attraction. And why should he not? or 
he has studied Pinnock’s ‘Chemical Catechism” to very 
little purpose. Having qualified himself in astronomy by an 
attendance at two lectures on a Transparent Orrery, he ban- 
dies the sun, moon, and stars, as if they were so many crick- 
et-balls; is not quite satisfied with the received theory of the 
tides; regrets that he is compelled to differ from Newton 
concerning the principle of gravitation; and (modestly con- 
fessing that, like Copernicus and Galileo, he may be ridiculed 
as a visionary for his notions, when, in fact, he is only a little 
in advance of the age) he sees clearly the practicability of 
catching a comet, provided he could but find the means of 
putting a little salt upon its tail. Smatter has read Gold- 
smith’s abridged histories, and will talk by the hour of the 
various policy of the Grecian States; wil enlighten you as 
to the true causes of the decline of the Roman Empire; and 
settle for you every disputed point in English history.in a 
manner the most satisfactory. It is true that, owing to the 

usion of materials which he has accumulated in his mind, 

e will occasionally fall into the trifling error of confounding 
one event, or one person, with another. For instance: he 
thinks Brutus was perfectly justified in expelling the Tar- 
~ from Rome; but that there was no necessity for his 

oying Julius Cesar. He is thoroughly satisfied it was 
with a malicious intention, and not by accident, that Wat 
Tyler slew William Rufus in the New Forest; and that 
Charles the First carried matters too far when he insisted on 
levying pin-money. He is tolerably well read in “ Enfield’s 
Speaker ;”” and, thus prepared, he will criticise, in a dashing, 
off-hand style, every English author from Shakspeare and 
Milton to Byron and Campbell—from Addison and Johnson 
to Southey an Scott. When in Paris, he walked three 
times up and down the Louvre, with a catalogue in his hand 
and a hired guide at his side; and now he will babble of Ra- 
phael and Titian, Corregio and Claude, of color and chiar- 
scuro, breadth, depth, light, and shade, with all the intre- 
pidity of ignorance. But Smatter’s chief source of informa- 
tion is the “‘ Penny Magazine:” from this he crams; and the 
greater portion of his talk, throughout a whole week, will be 
of Machiavel, Monkeys, or Maccaroni; the building of the 
Epanits, or the mode of making mouse-traps ; the structure, 
the human mind, or the anatomy and habits of fleas, ac- 
cording to the contents of his last number. 
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sheds just light sufficient to render visible his own ignorance 
—from the Superficial Bore, as from all other Bores, de- 
liver us! all p* 
From Blackwood’s Magaziae. 
A VENETIAN LOVE-SCENE. 


SweEeET, solemn Venice! o'er thee fade 
Eve's latest hues of glory, 

While, by yon shadow poi RE 
Near Balbi's palace hoary, 

A youth, with passion-kindled lip, 
And Taste’s harmonious hand, 

Must still devoted vigil keep, 


Invoking beauty bland. 
“ Appear, my lady-love, appear ! 
ys os k trom th y ieadeed bowen, 


And bless his sight who watches here 
The livelong twilight hour. 
The stars are out, and why shouldst thou, 
aa peerless one, — 
* To flash upon me from thy brow. 
A far diviner ray ? 


“ But others —_ upon thee now, 

And drink thy glorious smile, 

And make thy spirit mindless how 
Mine maddens here the while. 

Ah, truant, why should their dull praise 
My secret hour consume ? 

Look forth, and with one gracious gaze 
Make gladness of my gloom! 


“ Lo, jealous eye and ear are far, 
And fast the evening flies ; 
Then loiter not, thou lovely star ! 
Young noon of beauty, rise ! 
Or is thy faith, like flower-spray, broke, 
An “af 


God ! that leaping start !— 
Keen, sudden, home—the poniard stroke 
Has split his very heart! 


While on the air his song yet gushes, 
Life's stifled fountain stops ; 

Dead on the rebeck that he erushes, 
The young Battista drops ; 

And ere his murderer's skulking shade 
Has left the moonbeam bare, 

Damp in the soiling dust are laid 
Those curls of chestnut hair. 


Forth from her bower the maiden wended 
At Love's victorious call, 

Where broad the marble steps descended 
Upon the blue canal ; 

A sudden brightness with her bringing, 
As though from out the main 

Its light the vanished day was flinging 
Through sunset’s gate again. 


“ By yonder shaft he leans to hide, 
The proud, impatient boy ! 
T’ll steal upon his song,” she cried, 
In girlhood’s rosy joy. 
And glancing on, like cushat fleet, 
. She onal the sad moonshine ; - 
By Heaven! she stumbles, and her feet 
Are plashing—not in wine. 


One look—but come—we’ll leave her there, 
To madness and the moon ; 
A sweet lute shivered by despair, 
With every string in tune: 
A glorious bud from vernal earth 
napp'd as its bloom was blown— 
A grace in beauty’s bounding mirth 
truck instantly to stone. 





From the Massillon (Ohio) Gazette 
: RETURN OF THE CAPTIVE. 

Our citizens, yesterday morning, were introduced to the 
acquaintance uf John Wood, a man whose tale of sorrow 
could not fail of interesting the heart, however callous, or 
however prone to incredulity. A meagre sketch can only be 
given now. The ample history of his misfortunes may here- 
after be presented to the world—and, if given by a master 
hand, will command the interest, and enlist the sympathy of 
the public, when the mawkish productions of fiction, which 
now cumber our book-stores and insult our taste, shall have 
become despised and forgotten. - 

In the war of 1812, John Wood, now fifty years old, wasa 
young and industrious farmer in Bracken county, Kentucky. 
He was the husband of a young and interesting woman, end 
the father of two infant children. He was living in happi- 
ness on a farm which he had earned by his industry, when 
the gallant Captain Butler (who afterward fell at the capture 
of the British Siete at Fort Meigs) raised his flag, and 
solicited the hardy Kentuckians of Bracken ceunty to enroll 
themselves among the defenders of their country. Jvhn 
Wood was one of the number. He suffered all the privations 
to which the army of the north-west was ex , during 
the disastrous campaign which resulted in the defeat of Win- 
chester at the River Raisin. By good fortune, he escaped 
the tomahawk of the savage allies of Great Britain, and was 
sent a prisoner of war to Quebec. 








From the Superficial Bore, who is constant!y thrusting 
into your face his litle farthing candle of knowledge, which 


He was next, with other American prisoners, despatched 
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in a transport to Plymouth, in England. From outh, 
accompanied by a crowd of fellow Sincseth, ke will uate. 
be transferred to Dartmoor, when he found an opportunity 
to make his escape. He wandered through the country, 
stealing through by-ways, until he found himself at Bristol. 
Hunger compelled him to enter a grocery, the head quarters 
ofa press-gang. Here he was , and despite his pro- 
testations that he was a citizen of the United States, and a 
fugitive prisoner of war, facts that might have been easily 
“ager by reference to the military authorities at Plymouth, 
was hurried on hoard His Majesty’s frigate Sea Horse, 
then the flag ship of the celebrated Sir Peter Parker, and 
compelled to bear arms against his own countrymen. 

Oa board the Sea Horse were several other Americans, 
who, like Wood, bad fallen victims to the British system of 
impressment. They determined on desertion; and when 
lying in the port of St. Johns, they succeeded in securing a 
boat, in anextremely dark night, and attempted toreach the 
eastern coast of the State of Maine. They were instantly 
pursued, and were obliged to desert their boat on the shore 
of New Brunswick, and seek safety in the woods. After wan- 
dering about for two days, exhausted with cold and hunger 
and fatigue, they were apprehended bya party of British 
soldiers and again transferred to the Sea Horse. ish- 
ment that followed this act of desertion, was inflicted with all 
that ingenious refinement of cruelty for which the British 
navy is so celebrated. 

The Sea Horse attached to the squadron under Admiral 
Cockburn, was shortly afterwards ordered to the Chesa- 
peake, and took an active part in the robbing, burning and 
murdering of the defenceless inhabitants of the coast. Mr. 
Wood and the impressed Americans were never permitted to 
leave their vessels. He was on board on the night when Sir 
Peter Parker met his fateon shore. A few days subsequent 
tv this event, he, in company with seven other impressed 
Americans, attempted an escape in broad day light, by boldly 
jumping into a boat along side, and pulling rapidly for the 
shore. One of the number was shut by the sentinelon duty. 
The others reached the beach, but were apprehended, imme- 
diately on landing, by a party of the marauders belonging to 
the Sea Horse. 

By orders of Admiral Cockburn, they were sent in irons to 
Nova Scotia, where after undergoing a trial, they were sen- 
tenced to be shot. The sentence, however, was commuted 
to service for life, in his Britannic Majesty's army in the East 
Indies. They were accordingly shipped to England, and 
thence with a regiment of newly levied recruits, despatched 
toCaleutta. For 21 years, Mr. Wood served as a private 
soldier in the East India service: and 18 months since, when 
broken down in spirit and constitution, he was permitted to 
sail for England. Destitute and heart-broken, he reached 
London, stated his ca-e to the United States consul, and by 
him was furnished with the means of reaching New York. 
He left New York in January, and wended his weary pil- 
grimage toward the home of his childhood. 

It is now twenty-six years since he left his wife and chil- 
dren in Kentucky; and not one syllable has he heard, rela- 
tive to their situation, since the moment of their separation. 
The citizens here forced a few dollars upou him, for, poor 
and decrepit as he is, he still possesses all the pride of a Ken- 
tuckian, and sent him on his way in the stage to Wellsville, 
from which town he intends to embark on a steamboat for 
Augusta, in Kentucky. 

Fancy cannot help asking—what is now that home to 
which the war-broken wanderer is returning? Will the wife 
of his youth be ready, in the fidelity of her early love, to hail 
the return of her long lost husbard? Or will her duty and 
affections have been given to another? Or will she be re- 

ing beneath theclods of the valley? And his children !— 
f living, they must have long since entered upon the busy 
scenes of life. Will they take the weary pilgrim to their 
homes and to their bosoms? A thousand overpowering emo- 
tions must rush upon the old man’s heart, as his weary foot- 
step approaches the spot that once was home! Fancy can- 
not filithe picture. May he who “tempers the wind to the 
shorn lamb,’’ support aged wanderer in that eventful 
moment, which is soon to witness, either the ecstacy of his 
happiness, or the utter desolation of his hopes. 





Anciest Trrz.— * * * * Here I am, seated in this an- 
cient city of Tyre.—How are the mighty fallen! How changed 
is this Turko-Egyptian-Arabic town, dirty and disgusting as 
it is, and filled with all manner of abominations, from the 
mighty Tyre of antiquity, the queen of nations! has 
the malediction of Almighty fallen upon her, the 
prophecy of Ezekiel been fulfilied, that the world should la- 
ment over her, “saying, what city is like Tyrus—like the 
destroyed in the midst of the sea?” 

It is, at present, a small place situated on the shores of 
Mediterranean, and upon an extensive plain, now sterile and 
uncultivated, but once rich and tive. The Ridges of 
Lebanon diminish bere much in hight, and recede from the 
sea, so as to leave an extent of country, beautiful to the eye, 
but desolate and dreary. The town contains abov* twenty- 
five hundred inhabitants, and it is the very picture of misery. 
The buildings are old, and the strects 





mean 
narrow, dirty and crooked, and with all the usual disgusting 
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re 
sumeitones of a Turkish town. The inhabitants are in the 
last : of destitution. The Governor, or Mutselim, is 8 
who cate out with his Egyptian troops to do us honor, 
who gave us a salvo from a rusty piece of ordnance, cal- 
culated to terrify his friends rather than his enemies. — Never 
did the uncertainty of human pomp and power strike me 
with more force than when we passed under the rude portal 
of that city, and contrasted our entree, preceded by a few 
miserable Turkish troops, led by a negro, and surrounded by 
a crowd as wretched as even Syria could furnish—with the 
ions, which had many times traversed the 
samme route, with all the “ pomp and circumstance” of East 
ern ry. We went tothe house of a person calling 
Nameelf the American Consul, an Armenian Arab. The Con- 
aulates in this region are desirable situations, not for their 
emoluments, bus because they confer valuable privileges and 
immunities upon the possessor. They are preceded in pub- 
lic by two persons, carrying long staves, with silver heads, 
and they enjoy an entire exemption from all impositions, and 
from the jurisdiction of the local authorities. After some 
refreshment and repose, for the day was a burning one, we 
proposed to return the visit of our Exhiopian friend ; but we 
were told quite frankly, and without hesitation, by the Con- 
sul, that he was too much intoxicated to see us; and we sat 
still, waiting the happy moment of his Excellency’s return to 
sobriety. So much for Eastern rulers. U.S, Dem. Review. 





From the American Monthly for May. 
AMETHA. 
Suk leans by the green-leaved balccnies, 
As the glorious day into twilight dies, 
With the gentle wing of the gentlest breeze, 
To fan the lids of her lustrous eyes ; 
To lift the locks of her flowing hair— 
To mingle its breath with her fervid eighs, 
As over the valleys and mountains, there, 
The roseate day into twilight dies. 


Darker and darker the day she sees 
Become, and the flush of the sunlight fades, 
As she leans by the vine-clad balconies, 
The purest and fairest of Southern maids. 
And scarcely a languor, and yet repose 
Comes over her limks, as on the spot 
She stands, with her eyes uplifted to those 
That rival their beains but eclipse them not. 


Hers is a spirit as gentle and meek 
As that which dwells in the folded flowers, 
And murmurs a music that man should seek, 
To soften the pride of his sterner hours : 
And there, in her dreamy and voiceless mood, 
My fancy from fairy-land brings to ear 
The tones ef a lute from some solitude, 
Or the voices in summer we love to hear. T.H.H. 





Tar Rune Tasstun.—Bonaparte died in his military 
garb, his Field Marshal’s uniform and his boots, which he 
had ordered to be put on a short time previvus to his disso- 
lution. 

Augustus Cevar chose to die in a standing position, and 
was careful in arranging his person and dress for the occa- 
sion. 

Seward, Earl of Northumberland, when at the point of 
death, quitted his bed and put on his armor, saying—*“ that 
it became not a man to die like a beast.” 

A more remarkable instance is that of Maria Theresa, of 
Austria, who, ashort time before shebreathed her last, having 
fallen into a slight slumber, one of the ladies in attendance re- 
marked that her Majesty seemed to be asleep. ‘‘No,’’ said 
she, *‘I could sleep if 1 would indulge in repose, but I am 
sensible of the near reproach of death, and I will not allow 
myself to be surprised by him in my sleep; I wish to meet 
my dissolution awake.” 

Such are the efforts of poor expiring mortality—=still cling- 

to earth—still laboring for the breath of posterity, and 
= wusting itself in efforts to rise with ‘ gracefulness at the 
it. 





Microscoric View or tHE FLy.—The eye of the common 
house-fly is fixed so as to enable its prominent organs of vis- 
ion to view accurately the objects around in every direction : 
itis furnished with 8000 hexagonal faces, all calculated to 
convey perfect images to the optic nerv2—all slightly convex 
—all acting as so many cornea—8000 included within a space 
no larger than the head of a pin!—all hexagonal—all of the 
best ble form to prevent a waste of space! This is so 

ul that it would stagger belief if nut vouched for by 
being the result of the microscopical researches of such fren 
as Lewenhowel, and others equally eminent. 


Amecpore or a Fux.—An English paper tells a droll story 
of a fox that was-some years ago kept at an inn in Shrews- 
bury; and employed in a wheel to turn the jack. After a while 
Rageaed, petting weary of an employment so unsuited to his 
genius habits, gave his keeper the slip, and once more 
regained his native fields, where he had not remained many 
days before he was pursued by the hounds; but running in- 
to the town, he sprang over a half-door which opened into 
_ = pon resumed his former occupation, and thus saved 


. From the Democratic Review. 
PENTUCKET. 
BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 

(The village of Haverhill, on the Merrimack, called by the Indians 
Pi , Was for nearly seventy years a frontier town, anJ during 
thirty years endured all the horrors of savage warfare. Inthe year 
1708, a combined body of Freach and ludians, under the command 
of De Chaliions, and Hertel de Rouville, the infamous and bloody 
sacker of Deerfield, made an attack upon the village, which ut that 
time contained only thirty dwelling houses. Sixteen of the villagers 
were massacred, and a still larger number made prisoners. About 
thirty of the enemy also fell, and among them Hertel de Rouville.— 
The minister of the place, Rev. B Rolfe, was killed by a shot through 
his own door. — \ 

How sweetly on the wood-girt town 

The mellow light of sunset shone ! 

Each small, bright lake, whose waters still 
Mirror the forest and the hill, 

Reflected from its waveless breast 

The beauty of a cloudless West— 

Glorious as if a glimpse were given 

Within the western gates of heaven, 

Left, by the spirit of the star . 
Of sunset’s holy hour, ajar! 


Beside the river’s tranquil flood, 

The dark and low-wall'd dwellings stoo 
Where many a rood of open land 
Stretch’d up and down on either hand, 
With corn-leaves waving freshly green 
The thick and blackened stumps between ; 
Behind, unbroken, deep and dread, 

The wild, untraveled forest spread, 
Back to those mountains, white and cold, 
Of which the Indian trapper told, 

Upon whose summits never yet 

Was mortal foot in safety set. 


Quiet and calm, without a fear 

Of danger darkly lurking near, 

The weary laborer left his plough— 
The milk-maid carolled by her cow— 
From cottage-door and household hearth 
Rose songs of praise or tones of mirth ; 
At length the murmur died away, 

And silence on that village lay. 

So slept Pompeii, tower and hall, 

Ere the quick earthquake swallowed all, 
Undreaming of the fiery fate 

Which made its dwellings desolate ! 


Hours passed away. By moonlight sped 
The Merrimack along his bed ; 

Bathed in the pallid lustre, stood 

Dark cottage-wall and rock and wood, 
Silent, beneath that tranquil beam, 

As the hushed grouping of a dream. 

Yet on the still air crept a sound— 

No bark of fox—no rabbit’s bound— 

No stir of wings—nor waters flowing— 
Nor leaves in midnight breezes blowing. 


Was that the tread of many feet, 

Which downward from the hiil-side beat ? 
What forms were those which darkly stood 
Just on the margin of the wood ? 

Charred tree stumps in the mvon-light dim? 
Or paling rude, or leafless limb ? . 
No—through the trees fierce eye-balls glowed, 
Dark human forms in moonshine showed, 
Wild from their native wilderness, 

With painted limbs and battle-dress ! 


A yell, the dead might wake to hear, 
Swelled on the night air, far and clear! 
Then smote the Indian tomahawk, 

On crashing dvor and shattering lock— 
Then rang the rifle-shot—and then 

The shrill death-scream of stricken men; 
Sunk the red axe in woman’s brain, 
And childhood's cry arose in vain. 
Bursting through roof and window came, 
Red, fast and fierce, the kindled flame, 
And blended fire and moonlight glared 
Over dead corse and weapons bared. 





The morning sun looked brightly through 
The river willowe, wet with dew. 

No sound of combat filled the air— 

No shout was heard—nor gunshot there; 
Yet still the thick and sullen smoke 
From smouldering ruins slowly broke, 
And on the green sward many a stain, 
And here and thére the mangled slain, 
Told how that midnight bolt had sped, 
Pentucket, on thy fated head! 


Even now, the villager can tell 

Where Rolfe beside his hearth-stone fell— 
Still show the door of wasting vak, 
Through which the fatal death-shot broke— 
And point the curious stranger where 

De Rouville’s corse lay grim and bare, 
Whose hideous head, in death still feared, 
Bore not a trace of hair or beard ; 
And still, within the churchyard ground, 
Heaves darkly up the ancient mound, 
Beneath whose grass-grown surface lies 
Each victim of that sacrifice ! ° 


INTELLIGENCE.—A certain young lady’s countenance is 





said to be so expressive that it is utterly impossible for her 





to keep a secret. On one occasion she recited a whole thy. 
gedy without speaking a word. You can hear her 
through a partition two inches in thickness. Boston Herald, 





Tue Seraration or Lovers.—Partings are always pain 
ful, but the separation of lovers, even with an i 
prospect of union, involves a sentiment of deep 
The reaction of our solitary emotions, after a social 
of such peculiar excitement, very much dishearteng de. 
presses us. Mutual passion is complete sympathy, Under 
such an influence there is no feeling so strong, no fancy 
delicate, that it is not instantly responded to. Our laos 
has no secrets though ourlife may. Under such an 
each unconsciously labors to enchant the other; each strug. 
gles to maintain the reality of that ideal, which has 
reached in a moment of happy inspiration. Then is the sea. 
son when the voice is ever soft, the eye ever bright, and 
every moment of the frame airy and picturesque; each ac. 
cent is full of tenderness, each glance of affection, each gee 
ture of grace. We live in a heaven of our own creation, 
All happens that can contribute to our perfect satisfaction, 
and can insure ourcomplete self-complacency. We give and 
we receive felicity. We adore and we are adored. Love jg 
the May-day of the heart. Buta cloud nevertheless willdim 
the genial lustre of that soft and brilliant sky, when we are 
alone; when the soft voice no longer sighs, and the bri 
eye no longer beams, and the form we worship no longer 
moves before our enraptured vision. Our. happiness becomes 
too much the result of reflection. Our faith is not less devout 
but it is not so fervent. We believe in the miracle, but we 
no longer witness it. D'lsraeli, 





Wu.11am Pennx.—The land of William Penn is the 
soil not purchased by the blood of the natives. A feeling of 
peace came over me, as I thought of this, and called to mind 
the scene where he is represented as treating with the In 
dians. The design is magnificent. 

How firm must have been the principles of that man! 
What a religion that must be, which fortifies a man to go with 
out armor or shield into the midst of a savage tribe, relying 
upon the efficacy of his own purity of purpose, and the 
nity of his sentiments, to protect him! How much is sy 
heroism beyond the daring of the warrior! The one is moral, 
the other is physical courage. Is there in all history a cha- 
racter that approaches nearer to the character of Christ than 
his? His weapons were meekness and love ; he went ebout 
doing good; he endured adversity with patience, and would 
have suffered martyrdom for his faith. His fame is the pure 
est fame; there is not a blot upon his character. eye 
ciples of peace are getting to be the principles of the w 
civilized world. Wilson Conworth—Knickerbocker. 


An AnEcpoTtE.—We have’ been half inclined to suppose 
that the disposition ascribed to females to conceel their age, 
was rather sportive than correct ; but a slight incident occur 
red at the late term of the Circuit Court in this city, which 
puts the matter right. A bible was introduced, to prove the 
age of an individual. The names of various members of the 
same family appeared in long array but the ages of some bad 
evidently been obliterated and written anew. ‘ How is this?’ 
said the opposing counsel to a respectable old lady, Bab! 
sented herself to vouch for the authenticity of the — 
“ How came these figures altered?” The old lady was first 
reluctant totell, but upon being pressed, tartly replied, “Well 
if you must know, the girls did it. They scratched out their 
ages, but I wrote them in again!”” The answer amused the 
Court, but was held perfectly satisfactory. So it must be held 
as recognised law, that ladies do sometimes conceal their age! 
Long-Island Star. © 





Sincutar Customs.—There isa custom, proper to Sicily, 
which I must not forget to mention. This is a right of pur 
chase of a singular kind. Ifany man buy an estate, belt 
house, land, or vineyard, the neighbour of the purchaser, for 
the space of an entire year afterward, may eject him by a 
advance of price. In vain would the first purchaser give 
more to the original owner. This singular law is generally 
evaded by a falsehood. The purchase-mouey is stated, in 
the articles of agreement, at a higher sum than hes. been 
agreed upon in the presence of four witnesses. There is 
another no less singular law in Sicily, according to which 
any man can oblige his neighbour to sell his house, if he will 
pay him three times its value. The intention of this law was, 
the improvement of the towns. It was to encourage be! 7 
sessors of large houses to purchase the humble abodes the 
poor. Count Stolberg’s Travels. 


Astonishing Dispatch in Traveling.—The arrival of the. 
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Neptune from Charleston in 61 hours, gives us an idea of me . 


possible and actual rapidity of traveling in this country. 90) 
left Charleston after the ya rah of the Railroad cars from At 
gusta. Passengers may have started from Augusta om Sat 
urday morning at 6 o’clock, and coming in the or 
this city, could arrive in Boston on Wednesday, having ¥® 

hours to spare in New-York—making the whole 
from Augusta to Boston (more than a thousand miles) # 





New-York. 


about 89 hours running time, and 73 hours from Augusl® # 
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(7 The Evening Post seems a little staggered at the ap- 
plication of its peculiarly ultra notions of Free Trade in bar 
of ail legislative protection against steamboat disasters, but 
concludes to go ahead. We object, utterly and earnestly. 
The Post doctrine denies to communities, acting through 
their most convenient and efficient organization, the right to 
protect the lives and property of members generally against 
the ignorance, madness, or fully of a few to whom is neces- 
sarily entrusted a special power over them. We deny the 
premise, and insist that it is the duty of Government to ex- 
tend such protection—that it is clearly within the intent and 
purpose of the social compact. Government must, from the 
nature of the case, in the absence of express or fairly implied 
constitutional restriction, act fully up to its own convictions 
of public interest, in opposition to existing and clearly de- 
fined evils. It must act in its high capacity of conservator 
and guardian of the public welfare. The case of liability to 
suffering from steamboat explosions seems to us in essence 
precisely one of those for which Government was instituted. 
How can public opinion or individual action afford security 
against nutoriously existing perils and evils? Two boats 
start from New-Orleans up the Mi ippi, each loaded with 
passengers. How are the public or the passengers to know 
that one of these boats, in order to keep her distance, is 
crowding more steam than she will bear ?—that her boilers 
are old or unworthy !—that her engineer is ignorant or cra- 
sy—a fool ora drunkard? We insist that there should be 
some tribunal to test tho condition of the boat and the com- 
petency of the engineer. Let it be constituted or elected by 
steamboat proprietors, captains and engineers, if you please ; 
let there be no restrictions against-the running of dangerous 
boats by ignorant or drunken officers, if so it must be; but 
let the public know that there are boats which a proper tri- 
bunal has tested and found worthy. Then, let those who like 
the other kind seek out and patronize them. Why not? 
This is a free country ; we mean to do our part to keep it so; 
but the distribution of stray heads and legs about the banks 
of our rivers by steamboat explosions is getting a little too free. 





Important.—We learn with much pleasure that arrange- 
ments are now making by a number of the principal capital- 
ists and ablest financiers of this city for the establishment of 
a great Bank, under the new General Banking Law of this 
State. The capital named is forty or fifty millions. The 
matter has been under advisement ever since the passage of 
the law, but it was not till the present week that the pre- 
liminaries were definitely settled. We presume nothing may 
be expected to prevent the establishment of this Bank forth- 
with, so that it will at farthest be in successful operation be- 
fore the fuil trade opens. The »ames which will be given to 
the public are such as would ensure the amplest confidence, 
did not the Law itself exact a measure of security which 
would seem utterly to preclude the idea of insolvency in the 
case of any large Bank formed in consonance with its requi- 
sitions. More of this at an early day. 

The citizens of Rochester, Buffalo, Lockport, Seneca Falls, 
Fort Plain, and other business places throughout the State, 
are now considering the expediency of forming Banking As- 
sociations under this law, or already taking the steps pre- 
paratory to such formation. The difficulty which meets this 
undertaking at the outset is a formidable but a very salutary 
one. The law exacts the investment of realeapital. Under 
the old system, the nominal capital might chiefly be borrowed 
out of four or five neighboring Banks, to be repaid as soon as 
the new Bank commenced discounting, and thus. a new Bank 
be created without the addition of a dollar of actual capital, 
but by a wider diffusion of credit. There was little trouble 
in Procuring the necessary capital under this system, and 
We rarely heard of a village left destitute of a Bank for want 
of that necessary ingredient. It is otherwise with the pre- 
sent law ; and the fact that no Banks are yet formed under 
this law is a decided recommendation of the system, in our 
ww, Had it resembled the Wild Cat system of Michigan 
m allowing the issue of notes on doubtful security, we should 
have heard of Banks thicker than churches bythistime. We 
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more prosperous, will be struggling with the difficulties of 


prefer a system under which men will embark in Banking 
because they have capital, and not because they owe debts. 

A strong application has been made to Mr. Biddle from 
this city, to induce him to establish a small monster of ten 
or fifteen millions under this law. Nobody seems frightened 
or particularly horror-struck; but if Mr. Biddle comes here 
to Bank, he must pay specie. Our law knows no other 
Banking, and we do not mean that our practice shall hereafter. 





May.—The humors and caprices of a flattered beauty are 
proverbial; but really ‘the month of flowers’ appears to be 
using her adurers after a fashion unbearable. The world has 
been on tiptoe for foliage and balm-breathing gales for a fort- 
night; eulogy has been exhausted in praise of the delightful 
reason; hogsheads of rhyme have been emptied in its exalta- 
tion—and what is the recompence? Ten days of rough 
North-Easters, straight from Greenland, with an intermittent 
pouring of rain, cold enough to give a Polar Bear the ague, 
finally clearing off in a North-Wester and a frost like Novem- 
ber. And is this the weather vouchsafed us for the latest 
and warmest month of the ‘ sweet springtime?’ (The clerk 
must have turned a leaf back instead of forward in coming 
out of April.) Well, we must rejoice in it as we may; the 
farmers must plant corn in mittens if need be; the belles 
forezo Broa.lway, or visit it in cloak and rubbers; the fuel- 
vender rejoice in the ill wind which nevertheless blows not 
down his chimney; and the invalid or the idler remain con- 
stant to genial hickory or anthracite instead of wooing the 
glad breezes abroad, in the warm sunshine which should be. 
‘June with its roses’ is close upon us; it must be that green 
leaves and bright skies will bear it company. 


The Money Market.—The most important incident of the 
past week-is the departure of $1,900,000 from this city to 
the Bank of the United States—a sign that the resumption of 
specie payments by that institution is now close at hand. 
This specie was a part of the five millions already received 
here from England, and had never belonged to any of our 
Banks. On them, there is no call for specie, but, on the con- 
trary, their supply increases under the natural opcration of 
the laws of trade—exchange with all parts of the world being 
now in favor of New-York; or in other words, goods gen- 
erally are cheaper here than any where else. There isa 
manifest improvement, or tendency to equalization, however, 
in rates of exchange—Eastern being now nearly at par, and 
the difference on all the older and well settled States de- 
creasing, which shows that thc indebtedness of one section 
to another is being arranged, and that the Banks this side of 
the Chattahoochee, the Mississippi and the Maun.ec, are 
preparing for an early resumption. Perhaps those of Louis- 
iana will be ready to unite in the course or follow the exam- 
ple before the close of the season. Those of Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, and Michigan, will probably not be able to do so 
before another year, though the legalized suspension in Michi- 
gan expires on the 15th of next month. 

The resumption of the United States Bank, and most other 
Banks of the Middle States, will at the farthest follow close 
upon the adoption by Congress, in any shape, of Mr. Clay’s 
proposition (originally Mr. Hamer’s) to make the notes of 
specie-paying Banks of unquestionable solvency by law re- 
ceivable in payments to the National Treasury. They are 
so received at this moment; we believe the Administration 
is fully prepared to direct their reception universally; but 
every consideration of stability and security demands that 
so important a feature of public policy should not be left at 
the absolute discretion of any man, to be revoked or modified 
at pleasure by a new Treasury Order. The question of de- 
positing the Public Money (when there is any) with Banks 
or with Sub-Treasurers need not be counfounded with this. 


Deferred last week. 

The Money Market.—The pressure on our city is still se- 
vere, but business is slowly reviving in spite of it. Those 
who have absurdly fancied that a Resumption of Specie Pay- 
ments would operate as a cure of all: evils, find themselves 
bitterly*mistaken. We rejoice, however, that the step has 
been taken, since it is one that must be at some time, and in 
our judgement the sooner the better. It may cripple the 
business of New York for this spring, but she will be pre- 
pared to do business on a sound basis when other cities, now 








Resumption. The trade of this season is not worth a con- 
test—certainly not the sacrifice of a principle. 

We rejoice to see that all the efforts of paltry politicians, 
aided by some petty jealousies of interest and Judases in 
every thing; have proved insufficient to get up a financial war 
between New-York and Philadelphia. Nothing could be 
more disastrous to both cities, the currency] and the country. 
We believe there has not been manifested a particle of hos 
tility between the Banks and moneyed interests of the two 
cities. New-York has prepared herself to resumé, and has 
resumed, asking no odds and repelling all dictatorial advice 
from her sister city. She disclaims all right to dictate in 
turn. She knows that some sections of the Country are not 
yet able to resume, and that abusing them for it will do no 
good: she adheres only to her principle that those who can 
ought to do so; leaving them to judge of their own ability. 
All the pyrotechny that has been put in operation at Albany 
and elsewhere about the ‘ hostility of non-resuming Banks,’ 
is sheer gammon. Our Banks meet with no obstacles at all 
in their resumption, and those of the New-England States 
are coming gradually into the measure. 

We believe all the Banks in the State of New-York now 
pay out their own notes, and nearly all have declared a divi- 
dend for the last year—those of this city ranging from six to 
ten percent. The aggregate of dividends in this city is 
$854,600, which will make a handsome addition to the cir- 
culating medium, and ease some people’s circumstances. We 
hope ail may feel the improvement of the times in the course 
of a month or two. 

The Bank of England, it is now strongly rumored, will not 
send out the remainder of the specie it had proposed if not 
agreed to remit, owing to the altered circumstances of the 
two countries and the rise of exchange here. No matter. 
As things now appear, we can do very well without it. 








Congress has done nothing this week—of course, we are 
saved the trvuble of saying much of any thing. In the 
House, the interminable Duel controversy continues, though 
Mr. Cambreleng is imploring that some bill for the Relief of 
the Treasury be taken up, as the Government is nearly out 
of funds. Messrs. Graves and Wise protest against the con- 
sideration of any other business until the impeachment of 
their conduct by the Duel Committee is finally acted on. 
Many Whigs advocate an indefinite postponement of the 
Duel business, which is strenuously resistgdon the other side. 

In the Senate, Mr. Wright has not reported on Mr, Clay's 
Currency Resolution. Probably nothing of interest will be 
done till he has. 


Hon. Joab Lawler, Representative from Alabama, died at 
Washington on Tuesday morning. He was originally a 
Methodist clergyman, but for some years distinguished in 
the councils of his own State. Three years ago he was 
elected to Congress as a friend of Judge White, and was 
last year re-elected in a very close District. He was a 
Whig in politics, but very moderate in his political course. 
There will be a warm contest in his District for a successor. 

Both Houses adjourned over on Tuesday on account of his 
death, and again on Wednesday to celebrate his funeral. 





01> The New-Hampshire Argus and Spectator, in backing 
up some former abuse of those clergymen who took part in 
the recent Election, asks a dozen such questions as the fol- 
lowing : 

«* Should religion be mingled with politics? Does it gain 
“ any thing by such an unhallowed union? Do not the cler- 
“ gy always disgrace themeelves and bring dishonor upon the 
“cause of religion, wheuthey become political partisans?” 

Now if we were editing a violent political journal, of which 
the primary object was to make people political partisans, 
we should hesitate before asserting that such partisanship 
would disgrace’any class of citizens. If such were the fact 
with regard to clergymen, it might well be argued that po- 
litical action would not quite become the character of a pious 
layman. But the entire assumption is a most pernicious er- 
ror, grewing out of a false and low idea of thé nature of pol- 
itics. To take a fair, honorable and earnest part in the se- 
lection of civil rulers and ‘in shaping the action of the Gov- 
ernment is a high public duty, which no qualified citizen bas 
a right to neglect. Politics du not present a game to be 
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played, a whim tobe gratified, or a propensity to be indulged, 
but a trust to be executed ; and he who fails, whether cler- 
gyman or layman, is recreant and fulse to his country and 
himself. The fact that the citizen is a Christian should 
make him only the more prompt, efficient, and resolute in 
the conscientious discharge of his political as of all other du- 
ties. The cant about “ mingling religion with politics” is 
too miserable. It would be quite as sensible to inveigh 
against mingling religion with pork and potatoes, and thence 
argue that a Christian has no business to eat. If the more 
Teligious portion of the community are politically culpable at 
all, it is for neglect to exert their proper influence, and to 
exercise their undoubted Right of Suffiage. 





Ruove Istanp.—The Legislature of this State assembled 
at Newport on Wednesday of last week; and the Assembly 
organized by electing George Curtis, Esq., (Whig) of Provi- 
eence, Speaker. No opposition. The old Senate and Gov- 
ernor were in attendance; a Grand Committee was formed 
to canvass the votes, who made the following returns: 

Whig. FOR GOVERNOR. Administration. 
William Sprague, 3,934 | John Brown Francis, ’ 
Scattering, (Whig) 99. Sprague over Francis, 480 ; over all, 381. 

LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR. 


Joseph Childs, 4,138 | Benj. B. Thurston, 3,461 
Scattering, 16. Childs over all, 662. 
TREASURER. 
Nichols, 3,993 | Sterne, 3,505 | Scat. 233 


Henry Bowen, Sec. of State; Albert C. Greene, Au’y General. 
Both by a unanimous vote. 






SENATORS. Scat. 
I. Ring. ..ccccsccess 4,296; Bullock.........-3,361] 1 
II. Bosworth ........4,295 | D’ Wolf..........3,421 2 
III. Reynolds ........ 4,298 | Spink... .+.eeee0+3,406] 1 
IV. Shaw......++++-+4,292| Tompkins........ 3,420} 1 
V. Holden ..........4,288 | Spencer..........3,417] 3 
VI. Fowler.......-.-4,318]} Weatherhead ....3,417 1 
VII. Browning........4,299 | Taylor......++.--3,421| 1 
VIII, Whipple ... 4,292 | Wilbur ..........3,419| 3 
IX. Aldrich.... -« 4,303 | Arnold....ccceces 3,415 4 
X. Smith ..........-4,156 | Mansfield ........ 3,348 | 32 








Whole Whig ticket elected by anaverege majority of 872. 
In the House, the Whigs have 45, Adm. 27. Whig majori- 
ty on joint ballot, (including the Lieutenant Governor, who 
presides in the Senate and votes,) 29. Adm. majority last 
year, 41. 





Conrnecticut.—The Legislature of Connecticut convened 
at New-Haven on Wednesday of last week. In the Senate, 
John A. Rockwell, excluded from the return by an error of 
certain town officers, was admitted to the scat without oppo- 
sition, making @he state of parties in that body 20 Whig to 
1 Adm. In the House, Wm. W. Boardman (Whig) was 
elected Speaker, having 146 votes to 37 for C. F. Cleveland, 
(Adm.) and 3 scattering. The Whig State officers were 
severally declared elected, on a canvass of the vutes, and 
Gov. Ellsworth delivered in person his Inaugural Message. 
It is warmly political. 





Matnxe.—Returns from all the towns but four in the Ox- 
ford Congressional District give Virgil D. Parris, (Adm.) 
4,126 votes, Zadoc Long, (Whig,) 3,450; scattering, (main- 
ly Adm.) 255; majority for Parris, so far, 425. The four 
towns to be heard from gave 102 Adm. and 34 Whig votes 
last September. The Administration majority in the Dis- 
trict is probably between 7 and 800; last fall, about 1,300. 
The aggregate vote, however, has fallen off somewhat since 
that time. 








The-Wheat Crop is said to promise uncommonly well 
this season—particularly in Virginia. In that State, the 
area sowed is much greater than ever before. Probably the 
same in Michigan. 

The Cotton Crop, in some parts of the South, is said to 
have been sumewhat injured by a recent frost. 


Gen. Wm. H. Harrison, has written a noble letter in re- 
ply to Mr. Aaron B. Howell of Trenton, N. J, in opposition 
to the abhorred practice of Duelling. The anecdotes he 
gives from his own experience while in the Army cannot fail 
to touch the heart of every rational being. Gen. H. remarks 
that, though thoughtlessly a tacit if not active supporter of 
dueling when he entered the Army, and for a few years 
afterward, he was utterly sickened in standing by the death- 
bed of a friend who had been mortally wounded in a duel; 
so that his influence was afterward so resolutely opposed to 





the practice that/not a single duel was fought inthe Army of In Marshall County, two candidates of eac si 


the North-West while he commanded it. He concludes as 


follows: 


“In relation to my present sentiments, a sense of higher 
obligation than human laws, or human opinions, cau impose, 
has determined me never, on any occasion, to accept a chal- 
lenge, or seek redress for a personal injury by a resort to 
the laws which compose the code of honor.” 











Viretnia.—We give below as full a tabular exhibit as we 
have been able to compile of the result of the recent Virginia 
Election. The reader may judge from it nearly as well as 
from the detailed returns of the import of those returns and 
the state ef political feeling in Virginia. No table cou'd be 
prepared which would give to each party its exact propor- 
tion of votes; since in many counties the candidate of the 
dominant party in each respectively was not opposed ; in 
others, the contest was between two of the dumisiant party; 
and ina few of the strongest Administration counties, the 
contest was wholly between the Conservatives and the sup- 
porters of the Sub-Treasury scheme. In Botetourt, this was 
the case, and the Conservatives prevailed by a large ma- 
jority. In Allegany, a Conservative, who declared himself 
in favor of Mr. Rives’s course and re-election, was elected 
over a Whig; and the Conservative candidate for the Senate 
received 99 votes to one for his Sub-Treasury opponent. In 
Madison, a most spirited contest was had on this ground, and 
the Conservative prevailed by a majority of éwo. Soin Lou- 
isa. In Amelia, a division in the Administration party has 
elected a Whig. In Frederick, a Whig and Conservative 
are elected over two friends of the Sub-Treasury scheme by 
large majorities; (Mr. Sherrard, Conservative, havirg 566 
votes; the others as shown in our table.) In Mecklenberg, 
the Whigs ran but ene candidate, and thus carried him in 
the highest over three Adm. This does not prove a Whig 
majority in the county. So in Monongalia, where a Whig is 
returned the highest on the poll, there being four Adm. can- 
didates. Mr. Haymond, the Whig so elected, has been 
regularly a candidate for some years, but not before success- 
ful. He is doubtless popular; and if his is to be taken as 
the Whig vote, the Adm. ought to be estimated at near 1000. 
In Montgomery, a Conservative is elected over a Sub-Treas- 
ury candidate by 294to0277. In nearly all the contests that 
we have noted between Conservatives and Sub-Treasury men, 
the former were successful—a majority of the Whigs doubt- 
less voting for the former. We have put down both in the 
Administration column, as the Conservatives will all support 
Mr. Rives, however they may be classed on other questions. 


Mr. Hooe, the Delegate elect in King George, is claimed 
as an Administration man, and we have so set him down in 
our list, though we have not hitherto considered him such. 
His County is very strongly Whig, and he has represented it 
heretefore as such, voting for Mr. Leigh as Senator against 
Mr. Rives. He is an ultra State Rights man, we believe a 
friend of Mr. Calhoun, and ardently hostile to the State 
Bank Deposite system. He will not vote for Mr. Rives as 
Senator. 


Senate.—Col. J. B. Mallory, a Conservative, supported 
by the Whigs, is elected in the Brunswick Distriet, over Dr. 
E. P. Scott, Sub-Treasury, by 10 majority. This District 
has been represented by Mr. Meade, Whig. In the King 
William District, Mr. Tod, Adm. is elected over Gen. Ayleit, 
Whig, Ly a close vote. No change. In the Norfolk Dis- 
trict, Gen. H. B. Woodhouse, Whig, is elected by 250 ma- 
jority over another Whig and an Administration man. In 
the Botetorot District, Mr. Anderson, Conservative, is elect- 
ed over Burnside, Sub-Treasury. In the Loudoun District, 
W. McCarthy, Whig, is re-elected without opposition. In 
the Ohio District, D. M. Edgington, Adm. (said to be Con- 
servative,) is elected by 146 majority over M. C. Good, 
Whig. In this District, Col. Parriott, Whig, was clected 
last fall at a Special Election. The Senate consists of 
thirty-two Members, of whom eight are elected each year. 
Of those whose term expired this year, four were Whigs, 
four Adm. Of those elected, two are Whigs, two warmly 
Conservative, one cluimed to be so, and two—Fontaine in 
the Hanover-District, and Tod in the King William—are 
Sub-Treasury Administration men. The eighth not heard 
from. 






_ 738. Popular Vote. Delegates, 
a Whig. Adi. Whig Adm 
Albemarle,.......604 504. .ceeeee2 O..000...676 
Accomac,.......n0 iti 
ne Opposition, . +2 O...,0055 80 
Augusta,........ do - +2 Oveceee.. 309” 
Allegany,........ 27 83, © lessees tS 
Amelia,......++..164  206., 1 0..5....9am % 
Amborat,.. .maj. 150 covcccol Oreos cc ccl - 
Ath, corcccsccces seeeeeeeO Leecseaee 
Bedford,.. .....no epposition........2 0....... a z 
Berkeley, . - «do. eeccceee® Ovccece "266 
Botetourt, na 000000 ce@ Bocccce cll 4 
Brooke,... «no opposition........0 ee am 
Brunswick, ..,...244 R34. ceceeeeL Liceeee eSB - 
Buckingham,.....485 BOB. cc ccceeD Ovoceces +468 7 
Braxton & Carter, erecceee 42 
Cabell, ecccceccoomee . 434. .0000..0 Leen ee es. 206 ‘4 
Campbell)...++++ 480 332. seeee 2 Ovecccsedll Qty 
ate say? AO rate eeeceeeel O..00005.317 219 
Mew Kent *} 426 (2 Whigs run) 1 et 2 = 
Charlotte,.....00.335 314... 00001 Oveeeeeee389 U5 
Chesterfield,.....252 349........0 1....04..353 243 
Culpepper,.......366 314........1 O.......,249 251 
Cumberland,...no opposition........1 0....... 216 M1 
Clark and 2..... attncies seeeeeee138 Ip 
Warren, geese eeeeecee ye seeee 163 56 
Dinwiddie,.......275  286........0 1.. J 168 
James City, eee 109 
York, and no oOppos’n..... eoel 0. 57 
Williamsburg, btncocas ‘ 68 
DeeOEcccctcssce: QR -cocccces? O. 130 
Fairfax,.......... 30maj.  . ook @.. 930 
Fauquier,........5€6 406. --2 0... 429 
Payette and 2... ccocceel 19 
Nicholas, ; see eseeece es ug 
Flavanna,........ 33 178: 22220200 1. 56 
Floyd,..o.ececeee eeceese 0 1... 6 
Franklin,........4€3  342........2 0.. 348 
Frederick,....... ececcvech 38°, 2] 
Giles, .ccccccscee os se cece coe 159 
Gloucester,...... 208 TR. cccconk. Bas I” 
Goochland,....... 17 $S.cccccceD | o 3 
Grayson, .......(three Adm.)........0 1 50 
Greenbrier,......219 (4 Whigs run)..1 0.. nl 
Greensville,.....no opposition.......1 0.. 12 
Halifax,......... 308 BBSvcccccesG Bis 183 
Hampshire,......347 Ore FE 306 
Hanover,........ 337 314... cece 01 6 
Hardy;<...0c0000 (two Whigs run)...1 0... 985 
Harrison,........ (all Adm.).........0 2.. 46 
_— n+enen 346 eae Lt @. a 
COPY, 00 vecccces ee 28 
Isle of Wight,.... 1 Rees 4 
Jefferson ........412 oo2 0. 400 
Kanawha........366 ol 0.. w 
King and Queen.. 0 1 ~ Ws 
King George.....119 +0 “If. rv) 
ws. dns By covceeeeO | “él 
Lancaster an P ° : 
Richmond (Co.) ' (two Whigs run) 1 0° in 
Lee wrecccccccces ev eccece A) 
SS a agennes senehel MM 
Logan ...sseceeee wecccces ccccccceL tm 
Loudoutiess.000--538 BBL eee need Oveeee ene Qdd BS 
Louisa ...seeeees ceeeeeeeO 1". .50006458 Mlb 
Lunenburg....... oocecces® Soaceegeh In 
Madison ......... coccceeeO 1*,,.....907 78 
Matthews and 2 .. teeeeereg geeeceeeeddl ol 
Middlesex ° e ceccece coccceee 6 + BR 
Mason and 2 .....244 135. ceseseey Qeeveeree dO mH 
Jackson weoal eeeeenes eoveeseeA58 1D 
Mecklenberg.....358 = 279. ceeeeee2 Oveceeeeed20 
Monongalia......664  621........ | ie ee 968 
Marshall....0020+229 = BGBreeeeeeel Occceeeee29? 
Monroe. .eeeeeeee383 — B74eeeeeeeel Oveceeeee 5B | 
Montgomery ..... coccccecO 1%... ccgee 
Morgan...secsees Soccccce ‘Ab vevcgueaee 
Nansemond......170 Mlecccccced O.cccessglee 
Nelson .....+.00¢ ovoseccs®  Liscsceee 
Norfolk (Co.) .... coccceee® Ovccorsecteenm 
Norfolk (Borough). voccseeed Orcoccees Sn 
Northampton..... (two Whigs run)...1 O...s0000 6 # 
Northumberland.. maj. 68. .4400460 Leveoeeeed®S 7 
Nottoway. .....+ cccccces® Lec ccccckntm 
> nen vovcescose th OR cocccceel  Crcccssssnem 
range an * 
Green oom rc 1 one Z 
oeceee(4 candi ates, a M.) 1000 Le eeseeesBitenre 
Ss a a Peres. 
Pendleton ....... cavececs scene 
Petersburg.......MO Opp. seeeeeesd Ovceseeyel2S 
Pittsylvania,.....615  472..e00062 Oveveeeeedar wt 
Pocahontas...(no opp.) ..106..0000++0 leseeeeeelfd 4 
Powhatan. ....4.+ 14 maj. ceeseeesd Ovecee ened TO. 
Preston. ..seeeee- ° veceeee 300) 
Prince Edward ..122 168... Le .oceeeetld 
Princess Anne. ...187 9 O. a ceceee 8 
Prince George....147 157... Lies cocteaune - 
Prince William... Lec cee ses 232 © 
ee ee ty ceseeee el 
annock ...271 174... O..eeeere1Bind, 
7 291... O. ce seeeedld 


Rockbridge ......407 
Richmond City. ++RO Opp. 





Rockingham ..,..477 
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Russe! j ° 385 9 
Scott ears. oe ‘316 10 
Sbenandoah......133 440. 735 52 
SSEMaenpten 22 96D WMRcccccced Crescent | 185 
mgreie.....281 BA cvcccce WeeecceD Wi 
Grafords.seceeeel4® —-1TB.ceeeeeeO LeseceeeelT8 148 
Batty savoveccces ORIN SE CASES ay 
GusseX «+++ eeeeee cokenecelt.Deandeesenan 46 
Tyler ..--e++eees coccocced eeeeeere 143 
Tazewell....+++eMOOPP. seveeeeeO Leseeeeee 259 2 
Washington......MO Opp. se ee0ee-0 1. ..++-.608 70 
Westmoreland ... Cackéotell atles seesie ae: eee 
GE csecbe cccosetcll Geockevcctae ° 5am 
Wythe ..seseesee 68 MO}. veseeeeed 0. s+e9 +169 ig 
Bieararwick § BOOP. ToT Or Tg 

Total,......ssss0. 71 52 30,201 23,468 


“FConservative. tContested. { Doubtful. 

In the Spottsylvania Congressional District, it now appears 
that Mr. Banks, Adm. has 11 vutes more than Mfr. Slaugh- 
ter, Whig; but, from a want of proper returning officers in 
the new County of Green, its vote will probably be lost, and 
Mr. Slaughter returned. If so, he will at once resign, and 
ask a new election. 

In King George Co. Mr. Tayloe, an undoubted Whig, con- 
tests the return of Mr. Hooe, on the ground of illegal] votes. 
We hear that he has made out so clear a case that Mr. Hove 
has resigned, and another election is about to be held, of 
which the issue can hardly be doubtful. 


MississPpP1.—We have returns from about one-third of 
Mississippi, by way of Louisville, Nashville, Columbus, and 
New-Orleans, and a report by the latter which places Pren- 
tiss and Word some 3 or 4,000 ahead. It must be remem- 
‘bered that the most accessible portions of Mississippi, as of 
other States, are the most favorable to the Whigs; yet the 
reports from the Indian Counties, by way.of Nashville, assert 
areduction ef tte Adm. majorities in that quarter. We see 
little reason to doubt that Mr. Prentiss is elected, and Mr. 
Word probably. It is possible that Claiborne has beaten 


the latter. Apri, 1838. Jury, 1837. 
Prentiss. Word. Claiborne. Davis. Prentiss. Claib’e. 
Adams, 693 665 299 281 210 
Marshall, 625 625 775 775 286 742 
Pontotoc, 50 maj. 50 116 156 
De Soto, 50 maj. 89 165 
Lowndes, 604 569 532 494 367 549 
Noxubee, 50 maj. 254 323 
Clark, 53 29 114 98 26 126 
Jefferson, 429 417 121 120 238 112 
Warren, (773 760 264 263 403 ~—(«181 
Hinds, 1107 +1060 401 399 837 595 
Rankin, 279 262 227 lgl 194 188 
Franklin, 109 103 147 140 
Simpson, 72 64 155 148 46 188 
Leake, 124 124 51 51 (no autee 
Madison, 291 288 131 130 540 36 
*Wilkinson, 431 427 118 123 330 105 
*Monroe, 322 281 375 369 lll 509 
"Kemper, 164 141 317 310 106 259 
*Winston, 126 121 273 271 27 238 
“Oktibbeba 111 104 142 138 45 133 
"Claiborne 410 373 356 320 276 173 
6723 6463 4984 4621 4918 5313 
*Not complete. 





Troy Election.—The election of Charter officers in Troy 
took place on Tuesday. The Whig tickets succeeded entire 
in each of the eight Wards—in some of them without ‘op- 
position. 

Brooklyn.—The new Corporation of Brooklyn was organ- 
ized on Monday, and Gen. Jeremiah Johnson elected Mayor. 
Whig City officers were elected throughout for the ensuing 
year in place of the Van Buren incumbents, by a vote of 11 
to7 in joint ballot. : 

Catskill, N. Y. has just elected Whig officers. 


Delhi, Delaware co., elected a Whig Charter ticket on the 
lst inst. The veteran Erastus Root is President. 

Sing-Sing, Westchester co., elected Whig charter officers 
on Monday. James W. Robinson, President, over Gen. 
Aaron Ward, Ex-Member of Congress.. 

Syracuse elected Whig Charter officers on the 1st inst. by 
@majority of 80. Last year 10. 








The Friends of Mr. Clay in Philadelphia held a great 
meeting on Monday. Hon. Joseph R. Ingersoll presided. 
and John Swift, (Mayor,) Josiah Randall, Hon. James Har- 
per, Francis E. Brewster, Mathew Carey, and others, ad- 
dressed the assemblage, which is estimated at 3,000 persons. 











GENERAL NEWS. 


a 





The Albany Daily Advertiser has passed into the hands 
of Messrs. E. W. & C. Skinner, an old and highly respecta- 
ble firm of booksellers and printers, and will hereafter be 
edited by J. B. Van Scuarck, Esq., its Editor in chief during 
the last Presidential Election. Under his charge, the Ad- 
vertiser will be a valuable and spirited Whig journal. 

The Territory of Wisconsin is about being divided—the 
portion West of the Mississippi to take the name of Jowa. 
We shall have two new States from this quarter within two 
years. 





Mons. Sciarra’s daughter's death is contradicted by the 
Wheeling papers, which assert that it certainly has not taken 
place there. ‘The old brute deserves to be hung” just as 
much as if the accident had resulted from his dangerous ex- 
posure of his child; and those just as much deserve to be 
flogged who attend and encourage such unjustifiable exhi- 
bitions. 








State of the Treasury.—Mr. Cambreleng laid before the 
House a communication from the Treasury Department, 
stating what was the state of the Treasury as to its available 
resources, viz. 

Amount of Treasury notes issued up to April 28 inclusive, 
per Treasurer’s statement, $9,423,959 31; will probably be 
issued April 30, 1838, $135,000 00. Total, $9,558,959 31. 
Authorized, $10,000,000 00. Not issued on May Ist, about 
$441,040 G9. Treasury notes received for duties, aud in 
payment of debts to the U. States, $5,150,000 00. Other 
‘unds available and subject to draft, deducting $400,000 00 
in the mint, and $590,000 trust funds, less than $500,000. 


The Syracuse and Utica Railroad.—The remaining con- 
tracts have ail been taken, and the work will cost, it is 
thought, less than the estimates, and be ready for use by Au- 
gustnexta year. The heavy contracts oftimber, masonry, 
&c., have commenced. ‘The whole cost, it is believed, wil! 
be $650,000, which is half that of the Utica and Schenectady 
road. This is because cf the favorable nature of the route, 
which passes contiguous to the long level of the Erie canal. 
The work is one of great importance. [Star. 


Iudian Extermination.—Mr. Senator Tipton, in the de- 
bate of Thursday last, made the following amiable declara- 
tion? 

‘“* Indiana is now out of danger. We have not more than 
3,000 Indians within our limits; aud should they become 
hostile and kill one of my neighbors, we will probably exter- 
minate them without awaiting orders from Washington.” 

But suppose the reverse to occur. Suppose, what is much 
more probable, that a white man should kill an Indian—what 
then ? 


Navigation of the Allegany River.—Three steamboats are 
now regularly plying on the Allegany river between Pittsburg 
and Warren, They will in a short time reach Olean, N. Y., 
as the dams in the river are to be removed by the General 
Government. 


Professor Howard, of Oglethorpe University, has been ap- 
pointed by Gov. Gilmer, of Georgia, to collect the materials 
of the Colonial History of that State, and is now on his way 
to Europe. He is also commissioned to purchase philoso- 
phical apparatus for the University. 


BLOCKADE OF THE MEXICAN COAST BY THE 
FRENCH SQUADRON. 

In consequence of the reply of the Mexican government to 
the French ultimatum not being satisfactory, the command- 
er of the French squadron in the Gulf, (1 frigate and 5 brigs,) 
Capt. Bazoche, has declared the Mexican ports in a state of 
blockade from April 15th. This has been offcially commu- 
nicated to commander Breeze of the U.S. sloop Ontario in 
the Gulf, and also through the French ambassador M. Pon- 
tois, at Washington. Neutrals entering are not to be mo- 
lested- unless they have been previously notified by one of 
the squadron; and such notifications are to be registered on 
the roll of the cruiser with date, latitude, &c. Neutrals 
also to have fu'l hberty to depart with or without cargo for 
15 days. 

Tae ports of Vera Cruz and Tampico will remain entirely 
free for the entrance and departure of the British post office, 
military and non-commercial packet vessels. 

The ports of the Mexican Republic shall remain entirely 
free for the entrance and departure of Mexican boats exclu- 
sively engaged in fishing, unless the French naval division 
should be hereafter forced, in retaliation, to withdraw this 
disposition. 

he Ontario is off Vera Cruz; the C dat Tampico, 
and the Vandalia has been sent by Com. Dallas from Pen- 
sacola. 

The Mexican outrage and the new position of our com- 
merce from the blockade, require our squadron to be imme- 
diately reinforced. The French squadron soon expects the 
arrital of another frigate. * 

How far our government may acknowledge the blockade. 
is to be seen. From a communication of the French minis- 








———_——_—_—_——_—————— 


ter to Mexico, Baron Deffandis on board the squadron, ad- 
dressed to M. Pontois at Washington, it seetns a difficulty 
has already arisen. He says: 

“On this very day, April 15, the commander of the sloop 
of war Ontario called on us on board the frigate l’Herminie, 
to speak to us respecting the approaching arrival of the pack- 
et Ann Eliza, engaged in commerce, and im carrying letters 
from New York. 

We are obliged to express to him our regret at the neces- 
sity under which we sheuld be of forbidding this vessel from 
entering Vera Cruz, as we should also do with regard to our 
own mail packets from Havre. But we have, at the same 
time, promised that officer at his own request, to allow the 
consignee of the Ann Eliza to communicate with her at sea, 
to receive her letters, and to give instructions with regard to 
her future destination. Accept, sir, &c. 

Signed, By. Derrannpis.” 


Items from Tezas—Gen. M. Lamar is the candidate for 
President, and Hon. David G. Burnet, for Vice-President— 
Election in September next—there will probably be no oppo- 
sition. 

A Masonic Convention has been held at Houston, and a 
Grand Lodge for Texas formed. 

Capt. Horace P. Chamberlin, late of the Texian Army, 
died at Galveston on the 4th of Feb. last; he was a native of 
Buffalo, N. Y. His loss is deeply lamented. 

There are now four steamboats—the Branch T. Archer, 
the Sam Houston, the Friendship, and the Laura—constantly 
plying between the City of Houston and Galveston. Ano- 
ther boat, the Correro was to be put into the line the next 
week, 

An English barque, from Barbadoes, has been for some 
time lying in the Sabine River, waiting for a.cargo of lum- 
ber, which her crew is cutting on the banks of that River. 

The Texian Congress is now in session—the petmanent 
location of the seat of Government will be dishded 4. 

The steamboat Columbia, running between New Orleans 
and Galveston, is making on an average, clear of all expense, 
$6000 each trip—she makes t@o trips per month. 

The Government Land Script is rapidly selling at $1 50 
per acre—no more land is to be given to Emigrants. 

Provisions of every description éommand exorbitant prices 
owing to the immehse emigration into the country. 

The city of Galveston is rapidly building up, with substan- 
tial edifices, and her commerce has most wonderfully in- 
creased. 


Important Statement.—We have been favored by one of 
our friends who is a very large dealer in stocks, with the 
following estimate. It is in the main, however, not an esti- 
mate, for the amounts are accurately known. These stocks 
have a great portion of them been issued for the construc- 
tion of works of internal improvement, or for the establish- 
ment of institutions which are in operation. So we have not 
squandered this vast amount, on the contrary, it bas been ex- 
pended so as greatly to increase our wealth, and we havestill 
the property on hand, producing an income equal to the in- 
terest on the loans, besides contributing largely by their use, 
to our convenience and wealth. 


Estimate of American Stocks held abroad, principally in land. 
Louisiana Bank Stock and Bonds of the State... "271000,000 
Pennsylvania State Stocks.........ssss0 ae - 16,000,000 

0 United States Bank........00ss000. 20,000,000 
New York State........00. covccccees oeseoocces 4,500,000 
do Gey. cccccccccccsce seadesbes seseeess 1,500,000 
Alabama State....... eocccccccccccccccccccesess 4,500,000 
Mississippi do......ccccoccccccccccecccvecces ++ 2,000,000 
Ohio UP dcnndasveacseces ececvecoscece 3,500,000 


Maryland Bhiaccchescenvscicacdedeeceesay ‘a 


Virginia «= GOs ecicccccccccccccves eercecececccce 2,000,000 
Illinois Pvcaccccccece eecccccece seseeceseces 2,000,000 
Indiana QB. ccccccccccovccceccccccccecccesy s |} GMNEDD 
Florida Terriwry........... go bau ened eeceeseee 1,500,00) 
Farmer's Loan and Trust Co. 5 percent Bonds.... 3,000,000 
New York Life Insurance and Trust Co. do. do. 1,500,000 
American. do. do. Orecssesesseeess 1,000,000 
Mississippi Bank Stock........eeeeseeeees «+ 1,000,000 
Tennessee dO  dOssseessgeseceseces eovccese 800, 
Delaware & Raritan Co. and Camden & Amboy R. 
R. Co. Bonds...seseeecceseeess sescecsesceess 2,000,000 
Miscellaneous Stock and Securities.......++++.+++ 14,000,000 
$110,000,000 


The interest on all the State Stocks since the suspension of 
specie payments, has been paid in specie or its equivalent, 
except those of Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Mississippi. 

(N. ¥. Jour. Com. 








From Fort Towson.—We learn, by a letter from an offi- 
cer in the United States Army, at Fort Towson, that Cap- 
tain De Hart reached the post on the morning of the 31st 
ult, with 180 recruits for the companies of the 3d U. S. In- 
fantry, stationed at the post. They left New York on the 
9th of February, and came round by New Orleans, thence up 
the Mississippi to the movth of Red River, and up the latter 
river, through the Great Raft, (which has just been 

under the superintendenag of Capt. Shreve,) to their place 
of destination ; having rmed the distance, no doubt, in 
less than half the time that it ever was performed befoge by a 





similar body of men. 
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FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


By the packet ships United States and Wellington we 
have dates from London and Paris 3 days later than those 
brought by the “‘ Great Western.” . 

In the Cotton and Money Markets there has not been any 
alteration worth noting. Money continues abundant in Eng- 
land, and the influx of bullion from the continent was fully 
equal to the heavy exportation to this country. 

The House of Commons continue to be flooded with peti- 
tions for the abolition of negro apprenticeship. Up to the 
25th of March, 966 had been presented, with 262,306 signa 
tures. 

Atlantic Steam Navigation appears still to be a theme of 
general discussion with the English papers. They give the 
facts in relation to the Steamer Savannah, which agree with 
the statements made here. 


The Liverpool merchants fearful of their Bristol friends in 
the American trade, have formed a company with a capital 
of £500,000, of 20,000 shares, of £25 each. Four steam 
ships are to be built, of 1000 tons each, which are to keep 
up the communication between the two countries every fort- 
night. The association goes under the title of ‘ Liverpool 
and New York Steam Navigation Company.” 

The Cork papers give a splendid account of the departure 
of the Sirius for this port. Persons from all parts of the 
country lined the shore, on foot and in various vehicles. She 
was heartily cheered as she passed off, and salutes were fired 
from vessels in the hatbors, and from the fort. The distin- 
guished commander, the gallant and noble Roberts, is as 
much beloved at home as he wasesteemed here. All the pa- 
pers speak inthe highest terms of his talents, capacity, in- 
dustry and experience. 

Lord Durham, family and suite, were tu have left for Ports- 
mouth the 12th ult. The Hastings ship of the line will bring 
them out. 

A machine for the milking of cows has been invented in 
England. 

It has been proposed in the House of Commons to abolish 
the punishment of transportation. 

The nobility, gentry, and so on, are making very extensive 

* preparations for the coronation of Victoria. 

The Emperor and Empress of Russia, it is believed, are | 
coming to England on a visit tothe Queen. They are first to | 
go to Berlin, on a visit to the King of Prussia. They go} 
with a brilliant suite, and the Hereditary Grand Duke, whose 
marriage with the second daughter of the Duke of Mecklen- 
burg Sirelitz, will take place in autumn. 

There have been two recent rebberies of jewels under odd 
circumstances and to a heavy amount. The Duchess of Lein- 
ster’s jewels were stolen at her residence in Dublin, to the 
amount of £8000. One diamond necklace is worth £4000. 
One of the family has been suspected of the thefi! The 
dressing room of Lady Charlemont, in London, was stripped 
of abuut £2000 worth of jewels. 





Spatn.—There has been several skirmishes between the 
advanced guards of the contending parties, but the result was 
not important. The whole country is in a deplorable state, 
and is likely to remain so fur some time to come. 


Foreign Items. 


The Columbus (steam-ship) bound for New-York, had ar- 
rived at Liverpool. 
no inconsiderable degree of curivsity. 
her passage from Falmouth to Liverpool, the intense heat of 
the fires occasioned some derangement among the flues. 


Charles Mathews has certainly married Madame Vestris. 
The apprehension was, that unless they were man and wife 
in America, they would have a rough reception. 

Power is at Liverpool, but does not draw, as all the minor 
theatres are yet open and are full each night. 

Sully the artist is now in London, and the Queen has given 
him a sitting for a fill length portrait, which he is to paint 
for the St. George’s Society of Philadelphia. Sully will 
have a great many commissions among the English aristoc- 
racy. Osgood, another American painter, is in London, and 
getting on well. He has great genius, and his industry is 
considerable. His fortunes will ve collaterally advanced by 
the circumstance of his wife’s high reputation in England as 
a poetess. She is a well paid contributor to the New 
Monthly Magazine. Mrs. Sigood was a Miss Frances 
Locke, of Boston, who obtained a high reputation in America 
by her fine-thoughted poems under the signature of “ Flor- 


ence.” 


The “ Life of Sir William Knighton,” who succeeded Lord 
Bloomfield as Keeper of the Privy Purse to George IV., is in 
press. Lady Knighton is the authoress. Nicholas Nickleby, 
the new work by “ Boz,” has made its appearance. 


A specimen of an antediluvian monster of the Ichyosaurus 


|| stops. 


Her appearance in the Mersey excited 
It is said that, during | 


bedded in the iias, of which the huge jaws, teeth, vertebree 
and ribs are perfect. 

There are no less than 300 persons in England who boast 
themselves to be the possessors of the identical pen with 
which in 1814 Napoleon signed his first act of abdication.— 
Each of these three hundred v:rtuosi has a written certificate 
from the Castellan of Fontainbleau, that his and no other is 
the goose-quill with which Napoleon made the most import- 
ant scratch of his whole life. These three hundred English- 
men are like the three sons in Lessing’s ‘‘ Nathan the Wise” 
—each thinks he has the genuine talisman, and each is equal- 
ly deceived. The Castellan of Fontainbleau, an invalid of 
the Old Guard, religiously preserves the real pen of abdica- 
tion, as the relic of his Emperor; )::: he has sold for good 
round sums to the curiosity-craving isiauders the old stumps 
with which his wife registers the names of the silly gulls who 
endeavor, under the rose, to persvade him to part with the 
memorable pen. 

It is stated that it is eontemplated to establish a Railroad 
between Moscow and St. Petersburgh. 


Mr. Sheil has been re-elected for Tipperary. 


From Vienna, March 7, we learn that the Emperor has 
caused an invitation to be addressed to the nobles of the Aus- 
trian empire to attend the coronation of her Majesty the 
Queen of England, to give splendor to the participation of 
Austria in that ceremony. In compliance with this wish of 
his Majesty, 20 cavaliers of the highest rank of the nobility, 
including many of the Hungarian nation, have declared their 
intention to go to London. 





ON STEAMBOAT ACCIDENTS. 
To the Editor of the Boston Atlas: * =e -,2 

The most responsible officers on board of a boat are the 
Engineers and Pilots. If they are properiy qualified, a mo- 
derate Captain will do, if he have common sense and drinks 
nv liquor. Accidents, or a collapse of the flues may happen 
in many ways, or the boilers give way otcasionally by similar 
causes. But by far the most usual accident is a collapse of 
the flue or flues; and a bursting of the boilers, as is supposed 
to happen in every case, is really very rare. By far the most 
common of these causes is letting the water get too low in the 
boilers, by stopping the boat, without keeping the forcing 
pump in operation, which supplies the boilers with water. It 
is immaterial whether steam be let offor not, unless the pump 
is set to work immediately with it, the escape of steam from 
the boilers rather hastens the danger instead of lessening or 
retarding it. 

For instance, suppose the steam to be up when the boat 
The steam is let off, without the forcing pump being 
put in operation, to throw in fresh water. The escape of 
steam, by taking off the pressure on the water in the boilers, 
causes the water to rise at first in the boilers to hotter por- 
tions of them, which causes a further generation of steam, 
which also escapes by the safety valve, but finally so much 
of the water has passed off in steam that its altitude begins 
to fall in the boilers, and as it recedes leaves the iron red het; 
the consequence is, when the boat is put in motion again, the 
forcing pump begins to act with it, and forces in fresh sup- 
plies of water. The water suddenly accumulates in the boil- 
ers and has its level suddenly raised above the margin of the 
red hot boilers, in such a case, the instantaneous generation 
of steam is so great that no material can withstand its force. 
Hence explosions most commonly happen, on the first few 
turns of the paddles after a temporary stoppage. Such was 
the case of the Benj. Franklin and of the late Moselle. The 
escape of steam whena high pressure boat stops, is no guar- 
anty of safety unless the forcing pump be heard going at the 
same time. When the steam is high, a boat cannot stop, and 
stop the pump also, longer than 10 or 15 minutes without 
the most imminent hazard. Every moment beyond that time 
increases the danger of beingblownup. If the steam is low, 
the danger beyond that time of course will not be great, but 
a careful Engineer will not feil whenever his boat is stopped 
for any purpose for many minutes to put the pump in actiun. 
No boilers ever yet burst when sufficiently supplied with wa- 
ter! If his pump will not work, it is his duty to land his 
boat immediately and stop till it is repaired. In travelling 
on high pressure boats, when the boat stops, if [ can hear the 
pump going, (which is called by some working off steam) I 
feel that all is safe. But if it stops long, and no pump is in 
motion, it is immateriai how much steam is rattling off,—I 
yet feel under apprehensions, when the moment comes to 
shove off—that all may not be right, and take my station as 
fa: back in the rear as convenient, till the boat has started 
and has run a few hundred yards ;—when, if she does not ex- 
plode, the danger will be over. It has seldom happened that 
any serious exjlosion has ever occurred when a boat was un- 
der full head way, let them go as fast as they cleverly may. 
This source of disaster then it is clear can be guarded against 
by the Engineer, and it is by far the most common source of 
accident. 

Another source of danger on western boats arises from the 
boat being often pitched to one side or thrown out of trim, 
by the passengers all suddenly running to one side to gratify 
curiosity. The cause of danger in this event is obvious. The 








tribe has lately been discovered in a quarry at Tiverton, the 
ee of C. Wilkies, Esq. It is a petrified skeleton, em- 








side by side horizontally across the deck. A tube « 
from one to the other, brings the water of each 
munication with the others. The consequence is; 
the boat is thrown out of trim, the water recedes 
boilers on one side of the boat, and accumulates ie 
the opposite side. In this case, the exhausted & 
having sufficient water present to keep them at a gat. 
perature, suddenly become red hot; and when the- 
righted the water suddenly flows back into them, which « 
such a rapid generation of steam as to cause an 
This source of danger must be guarded against by the py 
dence of the passengers, who ought to consult ther 
safety, aided by the vigilance of the captain and Mate to 
the boat kept in trim as far as they can. The next source 
danger is neglect to have the boilers cleaned from jens “ 
lations of mud—which has to be often attended wan 
Mississippi, in consequence of the perpetual muddiness of iy 
water. Incase this duty is unattended to, the fire com: 
in contact with that portion of the boiler which is caked 
mud on the inside, soon burns the iron through and lets 
the water. Attention to this each trip, is all that is necessary 
to prevent this accident, which I have not known however 
to be as fatal in its consequences as the foregoing causes abory 
mentioned. 

The next causes of danger are either running the boat ona 
snag, or carelessly coming in contact or violent collision wih 
another boat under way. ‘The experience and attention of 
the Pilot must be depended on to prevent both of these age. 
dents. The greatest danger of being snagged, is caused by 
running the boat when the night is too-dark, or too 
The danger of contact is also enhanced by the same com, 
The danger of collisior may be prevented generally, by beth 
boats stupping at once, when nearing, or lessen) 
when coming in sight of each other, instead of keeping under 
full headway and trying to dodge each other. The 
should act as a man should do when passing the streeting 
city. When he finds a man begins to dodge with him, abou 
the passage, the best way is to stand pertectly still, till bis 
antagonist has chosen his side, and then proceed. : 

The next most prominert cause of accident is fire. This 
may happen by possibility in the best regulated boats; but 
the due vigilance of the cfficers, with a proper supply of how 
and buckets, will go far to prevent accidents by fire, 

Reflecting on all these sources of danger, nothing canbe 
seen but what skilful and trusty ollicers can, by proper ater 
tion prevent, ur at least render much less frequent. 


To produce such a result certainly requires some efficient 
measures on the part of Congress; something that mustgo 
farther than has yet been proposed by that honorable body. 
I look upon Mr. Grundy’s bill, even if passed, as uselem, 
From the extent and nature of western navigation it cane 
be put in execution. In the first place it would be difficulto 
find prosecutors, and to procure witnesses. What woulde 
‘every body's business,’ would become nobody’s. Statelegir 
lation on the subject has proved wholly useless.  Sevenl 
States have statutes relating to the subject, and not the first 
prosecution has ever been instituted under them. 


The plan we would propose for Congress to pursue, would 
be this. To establish a board of six or eight (more or les) 
practical and scientific gentlemen, to be denominated a 
of Internal Navigation and Police, whose duty it shouldbe 
to examine engineers and pilots before they are 
and require them to produce certificates of good moralehe 
racter and sober habits, before they are eligible to an exam 
nation. Such as should be found qualified for the duty, 
receive from the Boar licenses to that effect. - It mightal 
so be made the duty of the Board to repair to the scenesd 
disasters from steamboats, and tv examine into all the fads 
of the case, and have power to send for persons and _papeth 
and if it was found to have been caused by the 
or fault of any officer or other person, to prosecute them to 
the extent of the law. They, also, should have powertoe 
amine into the condition of steamboats, and to reject or cr 
demn such as were found unsafe from age or other cate. 
They, also, should have power to impose fines for racing, # 
for other miscondact which may greatly endanger the live 
or property of passengers, even where no accident has ae 
ally occurred. If such important duties are considered 
extensive and onerous fer one Board to perform, it might be 
expedient to create two or three such Boards, to meet att 
ferent places at stated intervals. One might be 
for the Western States to meetin Louisville or New! 
and another for the Atlantic States to meet at Wasa 
Or two Boards might be created for the West, if 

Congress has the necessary authority to interpose | 
speedy remedy to prevent, if possible, the alarming 
dents that seem to increase so fearfully on the q 
ers. Humanity requires it at their hands. ~ 
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thousand victims in the last eighteen months, 
be heard, would call upon them tointerfere. The 

and trade of at least 6,000,000 of western people call up 
them to do something. Christian philanthropists gay 
them. Then inthe name of all that is just and ful, why 
not do something, and at once. The time bestowed 
the fall of one man in a duel, if given to this sul) 
be the means of saving the lives and property of 








boats carry commonly from 4 to 8 cylindrical boilers, resting 





not thousands. 
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NEW-YORK. 


“The Lady of Lyons, or Loveand Pride ; a Play—By the Author of 
‘Pelham, $c-”—This work will contribute nothing to the reputation 
of Mr. Bulwer, but much to the gratification of his readers. The in- 
cidents are rather beyond the range of probability, but they are high- 
ly dramatic, and, we should think, admirably adapted to stage effect. 
There are a few touches which only Bulwer could have originated, 
but much of the play might have been written by a men of very in- 
ferior genius. The story is one of aspiring love achieving the height 
ofits ambition by unworthy means, then maddened by r , and 
nobly redeeming itself from the stain of dishonor. Mr.Bulwer’s car- 
dinal maxim is here felicitously expressed: “ There is a future left 
to all men who have the virtue to repent and the energy to atone.”— 
The idea is just and beneficent: we cannot say as much for all the 
examples by which the author illustrates it; and even here it is 
hardly possible to reconcile the nobleness of the hero’s character with 
the fraud of which he is guilty.—But we will not hererenew the Bul- 
werian controversy. Whoever denies himself the reading of ‘ Phe 
Lady of Lyons’ diminishes the enjoyments of his life. 

There is one minor fault in the book. The author devotes almest 
the whole preface and sundry notes to an argument with his London 
critics against the justice of their several exceptious—some of which 
are ridiculous enough. He, at least, should have known that this is 
uncalled for and in extremely bad taste —1 vol. pp. 99. (Harper and 
Brothers.) 


The Democratic Review for May is less bulky than usual, but rather 
more interesting. The leading article treats of “The True Princi- 
ples of Commercial Banking,” is vigorously written, and more than 
halfright. There are vital errors mixed with, or rather piled upon, 
abasis of truth, but that basis is not the less sound. We shall all 
come to think much more nearly alike on the subjects cf Banking and 
Currency if they are kept constantly under discussion. Ul. “Tales 
of the Province House—Howe’s Masquerade,” by Hawthorne, could 
pot failto beinteresting. III. “ The Contrast,” a poem ou Dueling, 
by Mrs. Sigourney, does credit to the heart of the writer. IV. “The 
Discovery of America by the Nortlimen” is ably treated. V. “La 
Belle de Nuit.” Rhyme. The Editors of the ‘Democratic’ must 

















LITERARY—DOMESTIC. 


Organization of the new City Government.—On Tuesday 
last the old members of the Common Council retired from 
office; and those recently elected took their places. The 
Mayor was sworn in by the new Recorder, Mr. Morris; after 
which the oath was administered to the Aldermen and As- 
sistants, and to the Assessors. The Whigs, having a ma- 
jority, re-elected Alderman Bruen and Assistant Alderman 
Woodhull Presidents of the two Boards. Mr. Bolton, Clerk, 
and Mr. Valentine, Assistant, were also re-elected, and by a 
unanimous vute. 

A memorial from the Fourteenth Ward was presented, 
setting forth that Ald, Taylor and Asst. Ald. Bunting were 
not legally chosen—which was referred to a committee. 

The Boards then went into joint ballot, and proceeded to 
make several removals and appointments; after which, they 
adjourned until next week. ; 

The Hall was crowded to witness the ceremonies, and, 
notwithstanding political differences, the best feeling ap- 
peared to prevail. 4 


EXHIBITION—NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 


In looking at the exhibition this season, we find the first impres- 
sion more favorable than at any previous one. It is not until after 
seeing it repeatedly that the better pictures find their proper eleva- 
tion. They are but few, and perhaps the only ones that merit atten- 
tion; but as there are several new candidates for pictorial distinc- 
tion, we will not withhold our opinion or suffer neglect to banish 
them. Portraits predominute in this exhibition; we should have 
been pleased to see, as we auticipated, more delineations of the ima- 
gination and of history. 

Portrait of Dr. F.Foresti, by $.Gambardella, No. 15.—A beautifully 
drawn head ; its simplicity and strength are not only well calculated 
for an exhibition, but may be placed as a landmark for some of our 
artists, to show them that soberness of ption and plete finish 
of detail ure no excuse for an indifference to light and shade. The 

hadow on the left side of the face is too brown or warm—it looks 











keep French jargon out of it, or we shalt protest its D 
VL. “Prescott’s Ferdinand and Isabella.” VII. * Sonnet toa ‘Star.’’ 
Vill. “Autobiography of Ferret Snapp Newcrafi, Esq.,—Being a full 
exposition and exemplification of the Credit System.” There is some 
truth and much cleverness in this pasquinade, but the satire cuts two 
ways. For instance, the writer closes with a fling at “raising the 
wind, which is now the principal cmp!oyment of nota few States and 
Corporations.” If he hod put ‘ United Statcs’ at the head of thelist, 
he might have spoiled the joke, but he would have extended its truth. 
Weare pretty much all in for it; but if any body is forced to rack 
his brains in devising new shinplaster expedients for “raising the 
wind” worse than lilessrs. Cambreleng and Woodbury, we pity him, 
thatisall. Uncle Sam's affairs seem to us to exhibit about the worst 
specimen extant of the Credit System—that is, of a man in debt, and 
daily going deeper, fur his mere board and lodging, without devising 
new sources of real revenue, or retrenching a dollar of his prodigal 
expenditures. JX. “A Recent Visit to Lady Esther Stanhope; by 
an American.” X. “Sonnets on Character—Franklin—Lafayette ; 
Xl. “Political Portraits—No. VI. James K. Polk, 
Speaker of the House.” We hope Mr. Po!kis not such a frightas the 
lithograph makeshim. The biographical sketch is spirited and high- 
ly eulogistic. (Agent for the Review in New-York, Leonard Scott, 
corner Pine st. and Broadway.) 


acy.— 





Winslow's Views of the Atoncment.—A neat 18mo. volume of 248 pa- 
ges exhibits to the world “ Experimental and Practical Views of the 
Atonement; by Octavius Winslow, Pastor of the Second Baptist 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y.—As this work treats of the most keenly 
coatroverted doctrine in Christian Theology, we shall only add that 
those who hold to the Atonement after the manner currently styled 
Orthodox will fiud their views earnestly advcoated in this volume.— 
From the title of one chapter—* The Atonement Inexplicable to the 
Varegenerate’—we infer that there are people not likely to be edi- 
fied by its perusal. This is not improbable. (J.S. Taylor ) 


Advice toa Young Christian.—Mr, Taylor has also published “ Ad- 
vieeto a Young Christian on the Importance of aiming at an elevated 
Standard of Piety ; By a Village Pastor—with an Introductory Essay 
by Rev.Dr. Alexander of Princeton, N.J.” We havo but superficial- 
ly examined it. (Pp. 146, 18mo.) 





Iatters of Isabella Graham —John S. Taylor has just issued “The 
Unpublished Letters and Corr pond of Mrs. I Graham, 
from tbe year 1767 to 1814, exhibiting her Religious Character in the 
different relations of Life—Selected and arranged by her daughter, 
Mrs. Bethune,” (widow of Divie Bethune, Esq.) A portion of these 
Letters are already and favorably known to the religious public as 
“The Power of Faith exemplified in the Writings of Mrs. Isabella 
Graham.” Whatever profits may accrue fiom the sale of this work 
Will be given tu the funds of The New York Orphan Asylum. We 
earnestly hope they may be ample. 


hell 











City Inspector's Report.—Deaths during the week ending 
May 5th—107, of which 26 were from consumption, and 12 
ftom inflammation of the lungs. x 





muddy. We hope to sec more of this artist’s works; the publiic 
must also desire it: 

View—Schroon Mountain after a Storm—T. Colo—No. 20. The 
scenery of this picture p all the rich and vividuess so pe- 
culiar to autumnal forests. Its prominent features are of such an or- 
der as to make it doubiful whether the mass of visitors will appre- 
ciate them at first sight; but every worshipper of Nature's works 
will find them here depicted with truth, vigor and beauty. To copy 
Nature should be the chief aim ; no composition of parts, however 
skilfully managed, can p that complete harmony, that indescri- 
bab'e something which takes hold upon the heart and grows beauti- 
ful and intense in proportion as we contemplate it. And although 
Mr. Cole’s productions have governing principles, this is the proud- 
est feature of his landscapes. Guided by our theory—that Nature 
is the simplest and best authority—we are inclined to find a little 
fault with a portion of this landscape; yet not so much to establish 
our claims to criticism as to offer some suggestions to those unbiased 
artists and those only who are ever willing to learn wisdom from all 
that they hear. Truth is their ido!, and they are capable of estima- 
ting her virtues. The clouds remind us too much of the pallette; 
paint is too obvious; they want more atmosphere; for, however 
near an object may approach us, there always appears an interven- 
tion of air; and, besides, the natural quality of the clouds being va- 
por, they should be free and transient. The tops of the trees in the 
foreground are too confined and denser If we were to lovk so imme- 
diately down upon them, we should discover here and there the 
ground; they also lack the effect of leafiness. 

Portrait of a Lady—Charles C. Ingham—No. 25. This reminds us 
of some picture we have seen—but where we kuow not—by the same 
artist. In roundness of effect, it is his best this year. The drapery 
is fincly painted, particularly the kerchief or scarf about the neck.— 
The dark on the side of the face and nose is not shadow, but a stain 
not to be removed; there is no appearance through the shadow of 
the color of the object. The artist seems to forget that shadows con- 
tain color—clear, decided, Justrous color. There is another impro- 
priety which meets us at every tura: wo see ladies and gentlemen 
} painted with their heads uucovered while their shoulders are wrap- 
ped in cloaks. This is not good taste: all should be of a piece.— 
With these objections there is a degree of merit in this portrait that 
should not be lightly passed, The care which Mr. Ingham bestows 
upou his works should serve as a lesson to those who think labor 
drudgery, and paiuting a trick; forthe same study and attention, 
properly applied, would have produced what an artist may well be 
proud of. We would likewise recommend that this artist should use 
his colors in a more moist state; flesh has not the dry appearance of 
chalk, but a mellow and luxurious texture throughout. 

The Last Interview ; a Wife's Last Visit to the Cell of the Condemn- 
ed—Wnm. Page—No. 27. We have heard objections made to this pic- 
ture because the wife is pressing the hand of her husband to her bo- 
som; and must say that such affectation of delicacy is hardly credit- 
able to its owner. The feeling pervading this picture is not light, 
but of deep and overwhelming interest. Look at it until the feeling 
grows upon you; watch the expression of the wretched mau; dwell 
upon the deep-rooted despair—no hope, and the time approaches— 
see the energy, the look, the tears, with which the wife still hopes to 
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detain him! Fancy yourself in presence of the reality, and find feult 
with this composition if you will—nay, if you can. For our part, we 
are delighted to see such subjects presented to the public, and could 
wish portraits wholly excluded to give place to them. It would ar- 
gue much for the improvement ofthe art. But Mr. Page will be wil- 
ling, we suppose, to profit by any candid exposure of faults. With 
deference to the one whom he has employed, we think he might have 
found a more beautiful subject for his female figure, in feature, 
though not in color. The flesh in color is unequalled by any thing 
in the exhibition. The arms want roundaess; a little more shadow 
on the under part of the right arm is especially needed. The great 
breadth of Ijght upon the fiesh is calculated te detract from the ro- 
tundity, particularly umoug pictures where this has been the princi- 
pal object. But no objections that we ean discover are sufficient to 
outweigh the marked excellencies of the piece. The efforts of this 
gentleman are pre-eminent for refinement and originality, a depth 
and a clearness of thought, a strength of color and design. He has 
no equal in this country, if we may except Allston. He is yet young, 
and, should he advance in his art for years to come as he has done 
for years past, his career must prove a brilliant one. We say to him, 
well-sustained effort and success are inseparable. 








































































American Museum.—The proprietor of this establishment 
has rendered it more interesting than ever by the recent ad- 
dition of two new attractiens in the shape of a real Albiness 
and his mighty highness, the: Irish Giant. 

The pink-eyed lady has been favored with an unusual num- 
ver of calls during the past week, and the giant continnes to 
be quite a lion. ?: 








The Dioramic Institute.—This establishment has been re- 
opened within the last weck by Messrs. Hannington and 
Welsh, who havo rendered it still more attractive by the in- 
troduction of several new and beautiful scenes, together with 
the Automaton Minstrel. The minstrel lady is certainly a 
master-piece of mechanism, and will compare with the most 
ingenious of Maelzel’s works. She plays with much sweet- 
ness and great accuracy on thgAccordion and Guitar; and 
considering that she is loss than two years of age, is alto- 
gether the most astonishing female that has ever been seen in 
these parts. x 





THE ANNIVERSARIES. 

The present week has been one of great interest to the re- 
ligious portuon of the community. The Anniversary Meet- 
ings of the various great moral associations in the U, States 
have taken place, and the number of Clergymen and others 
who attended as delegates was unusually large. The Td 
ports of the different Societies contain information which will 
be regarded with great attention by every philanthropist, and 
it is a subject of regret to us thatour limits prevent their more 
extended publication. 

The American Seamen's Friend Society held its annual 
meeting at the Tabernacle on Monday evening. This asso- 
ciation appears to have exerted a most salutary influence in 
insuring the moral condition of a most useful class, and we 
are happy to perceive that its prospects of future usefulness 
are highly flattering. : 

The American Anti-Slavery Society held its fifth anniver- 
sary meeting at the Tubernacle on Tuesday at 10 A. M.— 
Arthur Tappan, Esq. president of the Society, in the chair. 
An abstract of the Annual Report of the Executive Commit- 
tee was presented; and a crowded and attentive assembly 
wete addressed by James G. Birney, Gerrit Smith, Alvan 
Stewart, Esq. and several other gentlemen. The exercises 
lasted over four hours. (Total receipts into the Treasury 
the past year $45,000—by direct contributions, over $30,000.) 

The Foreign Evangelical Association met on Tuesday 
last in Dr. Mason’s Church, Bleecker-street. 

Fhe New York American Sunday School Union held its 
anniversary meeting at the Tabernacle on the evening of the 
same day. The number in attendance was immense, and 
the audience appeared to feel a lively interest in the proceed- 
ings. The whole number of scholars belonging to the New 
York City Sunday School Society is over 16,000. 


The American T'ract Society celebrated its anniversary 
at the same place on Wednesday morning. A great con- 
course attended, numbering at least 8 ladies to 1 gentleman. 
The affairs of this Society are in a prosperous condition, and 
notwithstanding the obstacles it has had to surmount, it bas 
evidently effected much good during the past year. A noble 
and generous spirit appears to prevail among the members, 
who are determined to labor unceasingly for the great cause 
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reenter 
which animates their exertions. The Report is one of the 
most interesting documents of the kind we have ever perused, 
“There have been printed by the Tract Society, it is stated 
during the year, 2,831,300 publications, including 11,000 vol- 
umes. Circulated 3,772,619 copies, including 196,431 vol- 
umes, in all 86,479,621 pages; making the total circulated 
sinee the Society’s formation, 46,940,825 copies, including 
854,224 volumes ; in all 798;250,229 pages. 

Forty-six new publications have been stereotyped during 
the year, making the whole number on the Society,s list 913; 
besides which 418 have been approved in foreign languages 
for circulation abroad. 

here are now sustained by American Foreign Missionary 
Institutions, (including six American missionaries at Orissa, ) 
736 missionaries and assistants. They have twenty printing 
stations, viz: in Greece, Northern India, Orissa, Maulmein, 
Tavoy, Bankok, Sadiya, West Africa, Smyrna, Beyroot, 
Ooroomiah, Bombay, Ceylon, Singapore, Canton, Honolula, 
Lahainaluna and Parkhill. At these stations are forty-three 
inting presses ; and these and the various Tract and other 
institutions aided by the Society, issue publications in at 
least fifty-six different languages. 

The New-York Moral Reform Society met on Wednesday 
at the Free Church in Houston street. We have no report of 
their proceedings. 

The New-York Colonization Society hell its Anniver- 
sary at the Middle Dutch Church on Wednesday evening, 
on which occasion the immense building was completely 
filled—galleries, aisles, window-sills and all. The speeches 
were excellent, and received with marks of high satisfaction 
by the audience. Rev. President Fisk of the University at 
Middletown, Prof. Proudfit of the N. Y. University, Mr. 
Butler, late Attorney General of the United States, Rev. Dr. 
Cone of this city, Rev. Dr. Bethune of Philadelphia, and Mr. 
Buchanan the British Consul, were the speakers on this in- 


Rev. Dr. Milnor presided. 


A meeting of The American Home Missionary Society 
took place at the Tabernacle 8n the same evening, which was 
also well attended. Henry Dwight, Esq. President of the 
Society, was in the chair. The speakers were Rev. William 
Adams of this city, Rev. Prof. Shepard of Bangor, Rev. J. 
P. Cleveland of Detroit, and Rev. Dr. Beecher of Cincinnati. 
It was stated by the Secretary, Rev. Mr. Badger, in his re- 
part, that early in the year, it was necessary to send outa 
circular to all the missionaries of the Society, urging them to 

ithhold their drafts as far as possible; but that recently the 
Caan had been so much relieved that another circular had 
been sent, authorizing them to draw as usual. 


teresting occasion. 





A Great Turn Out.—A more gay and brilliant scene than 
our harbor presented on Monday last, upon the occasion of | 
the departure of the steam-ship Great Western, has rarely, 
if ever, been witnessed on this side the Atlantic. The Bat- 
tery, Castle Garden, and piers adjoining, were thronged with 
a dense multitude which could not have numbered less than | 
50,000, and in all probability exceeded 80,000. All the | 
avenues leading to the wharf were crowded with carriages | 
and spectators, and it was not until after the appointed hour 
for sailing, that the passengers succeeded in reaching the | 
vessel. At half past 2 P. M., however, all things being in | 
readiness, the big ship swung off from the pier, and making 
a graceful curve on the North River side, went down the | 
harbor in gallant style, surrounded by noless than seventeeh of 
our city steamers, all of which were crowded by pleasure- 
seeking citizens, who mingled their huzzas with the music 
of various bands and the roaring of cannon. 

Many of our club boats and a variety of other craft were 
out, and added much to the beauty of the scene. Nocountry | 
in the world could have presented a more splendid pageant | 
than was exhibited by the fleet as they sweep down the har- 
bor. Venice herself, in the palmy days of the republic, could 
not have produced a spectacle to compare with it. 

Between 4 and 5 P. M., the Great Western passed the 
Narrows, and the steamer Providence eame along side to re- 
ceive the visitors. The transfer having been made, she de- 
parted on her course over the broad Atlantic, and when last 
seen, was gliding majestically over the waves, while a dark 





prospect of its complete success. The ‘“‘Great Western” is 
advertised to leave Bristol for New York again on the 28th 
inst. The Sirius will-sail from London the same day. * 





Our Intercourse with Europe.—Upwards of one hundred 
passengers sailed hence on the Ist inst. in the London, Li- 
verpool and Havre packets. Since then, the Great Western 
has taken out 70, and the Roscoe 18, making in all over two 
hundred in one week. The number of letters sent by the 
Great Western is not given, but it must have been immense. 
We saw at least a dozen laige and well filled bags thrown 
upon her decks at one time. . . 


A Great Run.—The Neptune steam packet arrived here 
on Tuesday last, in 61 hours from Charleston. Some of the 
passengers, who left Augusta, Geo. on Saturday morning 
last, took breakfast in Boiton on Wednesday morning—hav- 
ing performed the distance of 1000 miles in 96 hours, includ- 
ing a stoppage of one day in New York. 7 


A Bad Speculation.—The other morning, as the steam- 
boat Utica, just from Albany, was lying at the wharf, and the 
passengers, in the grey of dawn, were prepating to evacuate, 
the African who presides over the boot department noticed a 
gentleman walk by his quarter several times, as if engaged 
in meditation. Scipio Africanus, not being prone to musing 
himself, took no thought of the circumstance, but proceeded 
to deliver a pair of understandings in a distant part of the 
boat; and, when he returned, the gentleman had evaporated. 
A few minutes later, however, it was discovered that an- 
other gentleman’s bran new extra superfine seven-dollar boots 
had disappeared also, and a pair of worn out execrables, 
‘ shocking bad,’ been left in their place. Scipio—his depart- 
ment not coming within that summary steamboat rule, ‘Al! 
baggage, &c. at the risk of the owner’—was obliged to dis- 
burse the price of the boots, thus losing at a word the pro- 
ceeds of two or three nights’ professional toil. But he shell- 
ed over like such a gentlemanas his musing customer did not 
happen to be, took the loser’s card, and went about his busi- 
ness. An hour or two afterward, as he was delivering a 
package at the Franklin House, looking on the fluor as is his 
custom, he was startled at the sight of the lost boots, as they 
had been very faithfully described to him, walking up to the 
bar! 
satisfied; he ventured tolook up; and the musing gentleman 
of the morning stood before him!—Scipio knew his place 
and his course: had he boldly claimed the boots, he would 
have been kicked out of doors for his rascally impudence ; 
so he made tracks for his captain; backed by whom (and a 
pretty formidable backer he is) the boot-polisher returned to 
the charge. The gentleman was confounded; the landlord 
was indignant and resolute: he made the gentleman walk 
out of the boots in no time, and hand over five dollars to the 
negro for the troeble he had given him. Scipio took the 
boots in triumph to the rightful owner at the Astor, received 
back his money, and went on his way rejoicing—having the 
eld boots (which the proprietor did not choose to claim) and 
five dollars extra for his morning’s anxiety. The next time 
the gentleman has a turn for speculation, he will probably 
try a Wisconsin city or a timber tract in Maine, instead of a 
paltry seven-dollar operation at the expense of a poor negro. 


He scrutinized them with a professional eye; he was 





Dr. Chauncey Rogers, of Girard, Erie Co. Pa. was re- 
cently killed by the bursting of a cannon which he was firing 
in honor of the passage of the Pennsylvania Improvement 
Bill. He had loaded it with four pounds of powder. 

Mrs. Seebold, wife of the Editor of the New-Berlin, Pa. 
Star, with her sister, Miss Susanna Frank, were struck by 
lightning on the 29th ult. and the Jatter instantly killed. 
Mrs. S. was by great exertion restored. 

Col. James Watson Webb, of the Courier & Enquirer, 
embarked for England in the Great Western.- He intends to 
be at the Coronation of Queen Victoria, visit Paris, arrange 
an extensive European Correspondence for his paper, and be 
home in three months. 





column of smoke marked her way to the horizon. 

The Great Western took out 70 passengers, who embark- 
ed with as much unconcern as if their destination had been 
Albany instead of England. In fact, confidance in the enter- 





prise seems to be already established, and there is every 





Important from T'exas.—By the Columbia, despatches 
were received by J. W. Breedlove, Esq. the Collector, from 
the American Charge d’ Affaires at Houston, to be forwarded 
with all haste tu Washington. An endorsement described 








— 
Texas, which, we presume, was to be submiticd for ratife, 
tion to our Congress. Perhaps these despatches are the 
overtures of the infant Republic to the parent State the 
jection of which will atk a final separation between he 
mother and daughter. LN. O. Com. Bulletin, - 


More Frontier Wars.—The Detroit Daily ceo 
from 








May 3d, comes freighted with several documents 

County, in that State, by which it appears that the 
Indians, indignant on account of the violation of the 

by the United States, have assumed a hostile as 
already committed several murders. The inhabitants haye. 
called upon the President of the United States and upon the 
Governor of Michigan for soldiers to defend them from. the 
Saginaws, of whom the murderers have been demanded, 


eo [N. Y. Express, 


Carrying the thing too far.—A gentleman at Natchez, 9 
few days ago, requested an acquaintance to carry a snm of 
money to New Orleans. He carried it to Texas. 


Counterfeit $10 notes on the Orange County Bank have: 
appeared, dated 3d November, 1835, letter Aa, payable to 
S. Townsend—A. S. Murray, cashier, G. D. Wickham, Presi. 
dent. Paper very bad. 


MassacuusettTs.—The late Legislature of Massachusetts 
was in session 112 days. Acts were passed authorizing the is 
sue wf. State bonds to the following amounts, and for the fuk 
lowing purposes. 

Western Railroad,. ..... 020.2220 se oe «+ $2,100,000 
Old Colony Railroad,.. 2... 2.2... 20 000000 ++ 100,000 
Eastern Railroad, .. .. 2... e cece cece cece eee 0090,000 
Lowell and Nashua Railroad,...........+++++90,000 

The charters of the following ten banks were repealed, 
several ot them at the request of the directors, viz—Com 
mercial, Kilby, Quiental, Fulton, Commonwealth, Franklin, 
Lafayette, Middlesex, Roxbury, and Bank of Norfolk. The 
aggregate capital of these banks was four millions of dollars. 

From the Boston Atlas, 

In addition to the repeal of these several bank charters, 
an act was passed in addition to the general law by which 
our banks are now regulated, the principal provision of which 
is the section prohibiting any bank director to have on foan, 
at any one time, from his own bank, more than eight per cent 
of the capital; -or the whole board of directors to have on 
loan more than thirty per cent of the capital of the bank. 

The act for the relief of insolvent debtors, and. for the 
more equal distribution of their effects, is a very important 
law, and one which has long been needed. It has, however, 
one great defect. The clauses of discharge contained in itdo 
not operate, (except at the election of the creditor tocomeia 
and take a share of the insolvent’s estate, ) upon contracts en 
tered into before the passage of the act. 1t therefore leavess 
great number of persons who have been laboring for yearsum 
der the liabilities of bankruptcy just in their former condition, 
and omits to furnish that relief which might and ought to have 
been extended to them. Pa 

We may mention also as an important law, the act allow. 
ing a divorce from the bonds of matrimony in case of deser 
tion by either party for the space of five year. This law cer 
tainly is very reasonable. The only wonder is thatit wasnever 
enacted befure. 








Matneg—The State of Maine is determined to testihe 
question of the Boundary. They are commencing a State 
road on the Aroostook River, within the disputed territory; 
and Mr. C. S. Davies has been sent by the Governor and 
Council to Washington, to urge the General Government to 
have the line surveyed as laid down in the treaty of 1783. 


More Victims.—Austin Squires shot his wife at Rochester 
New-York, on Tuesday evening last, with a pistol. The 
ball entered her back and lodged in the abdomen. Although 
not immediately fatal, it was supposed that the wound must 
cause her death. The Democrat says that Squires is a“ 
perado only when under the baneful influence of the intox: 
cation cup. He fled, but was arrested in about two hours 
His wife refused to acknowledge, even in her agonies, that 
it was by her husband’s hand she fell. Two infant children 
were asleep in the cradle when the father committed the 
act.”" 





Massachusetts Fishes. —Famous is the Old Bay State from 
olden time for her delicious cod and mackarel, A No. 1, 
D. D. H. Storer in his report to the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture on fishes, says at New Bedtord 300ibs. Tautog have been 
sold from one market boat in aday. The Merrimack once 
abounded in salmon; but the buzz of machinery and the inter 
ruption of dams, have driven them to more sequestered 
streams. Salmon trout are taken at Sandwich. At be | 
town 750,000 smelt are taken annually in scoop nets for 1 
Boston markets and New York. The same place furnishes 
abundance of Alewives, frightened off from the mill at Tau 
ton. About 10,000 shad per year in all, are re-~ 
Wateriord, the paradise of the finny tribe, and at Taunton. 
Cod is supplied to Boston by from 15 to 20 small ary | 
one of which in five months, from October to March, 
near200,000Ibs. Pollack, to the tof 40 quintals a mg 








them as important documents, containing a convention with 





are often taken by a group of fish boats fastened together | 
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i ff Jeffrey’s ledge. Eighty schooners are employed 
0 ee Falibut i Sd off Cape Ann. We avail ourselves oft 


the Boston Transcript for the following additional informa- 
ee tels—At Medford, nets are stretched across the river, 
having in their middle a larger bag, capable of containing 
from fifteen to twenty bushels; as the eels are going up or 
down the river, they are thus caught and kept alive, for the 
y of the market, in large ditches excavated near the 
river, which are supplied by the tide with water. 3,000lbs 
ken ly at Watertown. 
em idea of the immense quantities of fish taken by the 
fishermen of several of our towns, may be formed from the 
statement of Capt. Nathaniel Blanchard, of Lynn, one of the 
oldest and most experienced fishermen. ‘ I have made an 
estimate of the fish caught by the fishermen of this place 
(Lynn,) and I find, that there ave four millions six hundred 
tnt eighty thousand pounds caught in one year:—which is 
little more than a quarter of a pound to each inhabitant of 
the U. States of America. (This quantity of fish consists of 
cod, haddock and halibut.) There are nearly three hundred 
and twelve thousand pohegans used for bait—and nearly as 
many thrown away, and strewn on the land for manure. 


SCHOOL STATISTICS OF THE U. STATES. 

About one-third of a population of a country are between 
the ages of three and sixteen or eighteen; and of course are 
the proper subjects for school education. 

In the United States more than four millions of children 
ought to be under the influence of schools. 

In Maine, the law requires that the inhabitants of every 
town pay annually for the support of schools a sum equal, at 
least, to 40 cents for every person living init. That amounts 
toabout $120,000, Their expenditures are more than $140,- 
000 





In New Hampshire, a separate tax of $90,000 is raised 
for schools, besides an annual appropriation from a tax on 
bank stock of $9,000 or $10,000. 

In Vermont, more than $50,000 are raised for schools from 
athird per cent. tax on the grand list, and as much more 
from district taxes, besides an income of nearly $1,000 from 
banks. 

In Massachusetts are near'y 3000 schools, suppocted by 
public taxes and private subscriptions. In Boston the schools 
contain more than 12,000 children, at an expense of about 
$200,000. 

In Rhode Island are about 700 schools, supported by a 
legislative apBropriation of $10,000 annually, by taxes, and 
by private subscriptions. 

The Connecticut school fund is about two millions, but 
fails of its desired object. Children in the state, 85,000; 
schools about 1,500. 

In New York are more than 9,000 schools, and over 500,- 


000 children taught in them.—School fund, $1,700,000: 


distributed annually, $100,000, but on the condition that 
each town raise by tax, or otherwise as much as they receive 
from the fund. A wise provision. 

New Jersey has a fund of $245,000, and an annual income 
of $22,000. 

In Pennsylvania, during the last year, more than 250,000 
children, out of 400,000, were destitute of scheol instruction. 

Delaware haz a school fand of $70.000. 

Maryland has a school fund of $75,000, and an income for 
schools from the banks, which is divided between the several 
counties. 

Virginia has a fund of $1,533,000, the income divided 
among the countries according to the white population, and 
appropriated to paying the tuition of poor children, generally 
attending private schools. 

North Carolina has a fund of $70,000 designed for com- 
mon schools. 

South Carolina appropriates $40,000 annually to free 
schools. 

Georgia has a fund of $500,000, and more than 700 com- 
thon schools. 

Alabama, and most of all the western and south-western 
States, aze divided into townships, six miles square, and 
each township into sections one mile square, with one section, 
the sixteenth, appropriated to education. 

Mississippi has a fund of $280,000, but it is not available 
until it amounts to nearly $500,000. 

The Legislature of Louisiana grants to each parish, or 
county, in that State, $2 624 for each voter. 

[Portland Transcript. 





Lake Navigation.—Fiom present appearances we should 
think the amount of western*emigration this year would fall 
bat F'ttle if any short of what it has been in past seasons. 
Not less than one thousand passengers left this port this morn- 
ing. The De Witt Clinton, bound to Chicago, was loaded 

ly to the water’s edge with freight and passengers. 

Constitution and Cleveland, for Detroit, were also well 

, and the steamboats generally appear to be doing a 
iness. [Buffalo Com. Adv. 

The Legislature of Connecticut has, by a majority of 
more than five to one, repenled the law of that State restrict- 


, Gleanings. 

More Food for the Marvellous.—It is stated in a foreign 
publication that in the old library of Upsal, in Sweden, are 
deposited the mysterious iron coffers left by Gustavus III. 
The period fixed by the royal will for opening the coffers 
falls this year, and is expected that they will yield documents 
which will throw light upon the events of those times, hither- 
to involved in impen le darkness. 

A Valuable Turky.—An English paper mentions thata far- 
mer rear Scarborough, has in his possession a turkey, in ber 
second year, which after laying seventeen eggs, afterwards 
sat, hatched, and brought up her brood. She has again com- 
menced laying, and has produced eighty-fuur, making a to- 
tal of one hundred and one eggs within this season. 


Inundation.—According to an official return of the rava- 
ges occasioned by the late inundation of the Danube, the 
number of houses completely ruined in Pest amounted to 
2281. 827 others had been so seriously damaged that it was 
found necessary tu prop them up. 


The Siamese twins, it seems from Ruschenberger, attract 
much attention at home. “ Where are the twins?” was ask- 
ed of every one who visited the shore. “ Their mother cry 
plenty about those boys. They say, they make plenty money 
—no send never any to their poor mother.”” In fact, they 
have in Siam the character of being dissipated and unfilial. 


A letter from Vienna states that the formation of the Ital- 
ian Guard Noble has at length been definitively determined 
on, and an ordinance has been issued. Persons aspiring to 
be admitted into the Guard Noble must prove the nobility of 
their families for 300 years at least, and that their ancestors 
have rendered services to the reigning House of Austria. If 
and members of a family have been condemned in modern 
time for political offences, the remaining members of the 
family are disqualified. The Guardsmen must equip them- 
selves, and find their own horses, but receive a pay equiva- 
lent to that of the aungarian Guard Noble. The Italian 
Guard Nobie is always to remain in Italy, near the person of 
the Viceroy, but on important State occasions a deputation 
will be sent to Vienna. Every Guardsman may at the same 
time hold military, diplomatic, or other appointments, and 
loses his rank in the Guard Noble only in case of a politi- 
cal or criminal condemnation, or through his own resigna- 
tion. 

Percussion Muskets in the French Army.—The minister 
of war has ordered a sum of 150,000Ff. to be appropriated for 
changing the flint locks of between 9000 to 10,000 army 
muskets into percussion locks; and for making experiments 
with them to compare the durability and other advantages of 
the one system with those of the other. 


Theatrical Gossip.—Madame Vestris and Charles Mat- 
-thews have committed matrimony, and as the lady is said to 
be coming over, she-will bring the gentleman with her. The 
London papers say that Mr. Price has guaranteed Madame 
Vestris £10,000 for the first year. Power, the Welsh Irish 
man, is also said to be coming over in July. 


Madlle. Taglioni's benefit last month at St. Petersburgh, 
produced the enormous sum of 25,000 florims to the fair dan- 
seuse. 

Monument to German Glory.—The King of Bavaria who 
is architecture-mad, is about to raise a magnificent monu- 
ment on a mountain near Regensburg, Ratisbon, the French 
call it, on the Danube. The mountain is to be divided into 
terraces, ascended by stairs, and the building is to be of gray 
marble. Its exterior, decorated with columns and facades, 
will in some degree, 1esemble the Madeleine of Paris; and 
under the vestibule is to be an entrance twenty-four feet high, 
which is to havea gate of bronze, and lead toa gallery. Busts 
are to be placed and a frieze is to represent the most remark- 
able events of ancient Germany, carved in Carrara marble. 
On one facade is to be the victury of Arminius over the Ro- 
mans, and on the other the regencration of Germany after the 
fall of Napoleon. 





The Bowie Knife again.—The Louisville Journal of April 
26 says that Mr. Simon Miller, son of Capt.»Anderson Mil- 
ler, formerly of this State, was stabbed through the heart a 
few days ago, in Mississippi, with a Bowie knife. We un- 
derstand that the perpetrator of the deed killed with a single 
blow of the same weapon the officer who attempted to arrest 
him. 

Deplorable Effects of Intemperance.—A married man 
near Roadstown, New Jersey, returned home intoxicated a 
few nights since, drove his family out of the house, and then 
staggered into the cellar for food, where with his light he set 
fire to some broom-corn, which in a few minutes enveloped 
the whole house in flames, and burnt it to the ground with 
all its contents. The brutal wretch thus in a paroxysm of 
liquor, in a moment, cast his whole family destitute on 
world. . 

Distressing —While the menagerie and circus of Messrs. 
Raymond & Com , of Cincinnati, were crossing a bridge 
over the river at Franklin a short time since, the gave 








ing the circulation of smali bank bills. 


Judge Lynch in South Carolina.—A straggler, journeying 
through the State of South Carolina, purloined a lady's gold 
watch, at a house where he stayed all night. On the suc- 
ceeding day, he was taken into custody and confessed his 
guilt. After-returning the watch, be hed- his choice, either 
to be tried by the laws of his country, or to be carried before 
Judge Lynch, who seldom fails to administer justice to such 
wanton characters. The miserable culprit preferred the 
latter, and was very soon accommodated by open a gen- 
teel flogging on his bare back, after which he wes suffered to 


depart in peace. 





THEATRES. 

Tue Parx.—Mr. Forrest commenced an engagement at this 
Theatre on Saturday night last, in Metamora, one of his most 
popular characters, and has since appeared in the Gladiator, 
Othello, Lear, &c. He was warmly welcomed back to the scene 
of his early triumphs, and has been honored with good houses 
upon every night of his performance. On Thursday, in particu- 
lar, he was greeted with a strong reinforcement of his friends 
from the Bowery, who filled both pit and boxes to overflowing. 
Forrest and Beoth are at present the only tragedians in Ameri- 
ca whose services are worth a sous to the managers. Our old 
friend Mrs. Sharpe has also returned, and appears with For- 
rest in her line of female tragic characters. Time has certain- 
ly shown her much favor, as she seems not to have lost any of 
those attractions for which she has been so long distinguished. 

La Sylphide, with Mde. Lecompte, continues to be well re- 
ceived ; but for our part, we lack a taste for the performance’ 
of this distinguished artiste, and, to say nothing of Augusta, pre- 
fer even the dancing of Miss Wells. We regret to learn that 
Madame L. met with an accident on Thursday evening, which 
may prevent her reappearance for several days. In descend- 
ing from a window, some of the machinery gave way, and she 
fell with great force upon the stage, from an elevation of ten 
feet or more. It is to be hoped that the injury she sustained 
was not severe, 

Tue NAtionaL.—Mr. Vandenhoff took his farewell benefit 
at this house on Monday last, and sailed for England the fol- 
lowing morning. He performed Hamletin a musterly manner, 
and on being called out, returned thanks, in an eloquent speech, 
for the kindness he had every where received in this country. 
Mr. V. will return with his family in October next. . Leila has 
had a greut run, and still continues popular. We were led inte 
an error, by one of the city papers, in stating that this play was 
written by Miss Medina. It apppears that Alexander Allen, 
Esq. of this city, is the author. 

THE OLymric.—This establishment has been re-opened by 
Mrs. Hamblin, who intends to conduct it strictly upon the plan 
of Mde. Vestris’ theatre in London. ; 








i? Me. A. R. LOVELL has just opened, at No. 183 West Broad- 
way, near St. John’s Park,a NEW BAKERY, where he will keep 
on hand every kind of Brean, Pres, Caxes, &c. &c. made invariably 
of the best Genesee Flour. Beside the usual varieties, he bakes the 
real GRAHAM BREAD of the very best unbolted Flour, prepared 
expressly for his use, and ground from euperior Western Wheat.— 
Also, Graham Crackers, Cake, &c. &c. Families promptly supplied 
in almost any partof the city. Orders are respectfully solicited. 

May 12. , 


HAarried, 
On Saturday last, by Elder Isaac N. Walter, Mr. Samuel Moore- 
head to Miss Rachel Graham, both of this city. 
Os Montag, by Rev. Mr. Miller, Samuel W. Husted to Miss Sarah 
Jane Adee. 











On Thursday, by Rev. Mr. Chase, Georfie W. Evans of Saltimere 
to Miss Jane T’. Ogden of this city. 

Same day, by Rev. Dr. Hawks, Joseph G. Taylor to Miss Elizabeth 
M. Tallmadge. . 

At Hancock, Md. on the 3d inst. Rev. Dr. McElroy of this city to 
Miss Sarah M'Clenachan of that place. 

At Meridian Hill, near Washington; D. C. on Tuesday May 1, by the 
Rev. Henry Augustus Roardman, of Philadelphia, William Coit 
Boardman, Esq. of New York, to Miss Rosina Linsdale, daughter of 
J. Fiorentius Cox, Esq. 

At Poultney,Vt. on the 12th ult. by Rev.Mr.Dillaway, Mr. — Town 
to Miss Love Weeeler. 


Died, 
On Saturday last, Mr. John Ackerman, aged 66 years. 
Also, Abby Jane, wife of Henry M. Carpenter, 36, 
On Sunday, Mrs. Maria B. Elting, 56. 
Ou Tuesday, Johu R. Van Liew, 47. 
Also, Mrs. Ann Austen, 42. 
Also, Catharine, daughter of George B. Thorp, 17. 





PRRENCLOGY VINDICATED, and Anti- Phrenology Cygeted, ty 
Charles Caldwell, M. D., illustrated by a correct view of Frontal #i- 


wuses. 

The fol extracts from the minutes of the New York Phrenological 
Society, April 4, 1833, shew the opinion of the Society with regard tv the 

¢ work : 

Resolved, That we havc heard of the arrival in this city of Professor 
Charles Caldwell, the able defender of ac and that he 
has prepared a reply to two published Jeciures of Dr. Sewall, and to other 
anti-phr nad that ‘wo sxgonenly cllek of hin Go cou” 
cf the same for 








way from under the teams, and five men and eight horses 
were drowned. 


ication. April 4, 1838. 
=) 12 Oe 


v. Sceretary. JOHN B, SCOTT 
Lon uliaed i ty’ $s. COLEMAN, i Nessus, 
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MF COLEAGS FLAK ROCHELLE. 


A BALLAD, FROM THE OPERA OF “THE SIEGE OF ROCHELLE."—MUSIC BY M. W. BALFE. 








wave a boundless sea, That 
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SECOND VERSZ. 
*Mid every clime would memory trace 
In every scene that gentle face ; 
That mute pale lip, thy parting sigh, 
That one sad tear which fill’d thiae eye 
Till Faney’s dream with sweet contreal, ” 
On magic wings would lift my seul, a 
And waft me home with ye te dwell, % 
My Leve and Cottage near Rochelle: nA 
My Leve, &c. mi 
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